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BREEDING HIGH-PRICED ROAD HORSES 


E. T. RIDDICK 


There has never been a time when a good horse would bring 
such a good price as he will to-day, and with so little trouble. The 
old system of private sale, while still used, has not the favor with 
the public which the auctioneer has, The idea seems to be that 
every one has a better chance, and this method of sale also does 
away with that curse of the business, the coachman’s fee. Often 


For Week Ending October 5, 
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have been using every kind and sort of mare in the breeding ranks 
so long as she had speed. That must stop from now on, and the 
most careful selection made of the mares that are to be used to pro- 
duce the high-priced horse. Choose a mare from 15.2 to 16 hands, 
weighing about 1200 lbs. No matter whether or no she is fashiona- 
bly bred. Leave that to the millionaire owner who can afford to 
breed a hundred foals to get one world beater; but if possible some- 
where on the side of the mare’s dam have a “‘bit of blood.” It goes 
a long way toward making a stayer out of the foal. Let her have 





the purchaser of a 


fine horse or team 
has to pay at least 
one-quarter more 


when the transac- 
tion is a private one, 
as the coachman 
claims his tip. If 
he does not get it, 
woe be to the horse, 
for he will certainly 
suffer in order to 
prove that he was 
worthless when sold. 
The illustration 
gives a fair repre- 
sentation of a road 
horse that was re- 
cently sold in New 
York for $1500. He 
is a dark bay, 15.3 
hands high, with 
fine, intelligent 
head and beautifully 
shaped neck, melt- 
ing into the best of 
shoulders; barrel 
large and deep, to a 
pair of powerful 
quarters, and feet 
and legs like steel. 
Above all, this horse 
has a splendid dispo- 
sition. He has been 
trained, not broken. 
While well-bred, he has no fashionable blood lines, and he brought 
the above quoted big price because he is year to look at, is sensi- 
ble, can road twelve miles an hour, and has a 2.30 gait. This is the 
type of horse that is to-day bringing the top prices for trotters, and 
so scarce are they that, as one big dealer said to me, ‘‘I could sell 
one thousand at auction in a week, and they would average $1000 
each.” It is but natural for the farmer’s boy to like speed in his 
horse. It is human nature to desire to be first, and but few of us 
on the road like to ‘‘take the dust.” While speed is, and to a cer- 
tain extent always will be a consideration, the time has come when 
the average man in the big cities looks as well to the intelligence 
and beauty of a horse he is examining to purchase. The roads on 
which the pleasure drive is taken in the majority of our cities are 
generally situated in a part where speed is limited, and while some- 
times the,police who guard these parks will wink at ‘‘a brush,” the 
speed is pretty strictly maintained. This fact, coupled with the ad- 
ditional fact that the average man knows but little about driving 
the well-trained horse, with good all-round action, plenty of sense, 
fair speed, and above all beauty of conformation, will always 











bring a high price in contrast to that of the usual trotter of to-day 
with speed. The trouble is that for years the farmer and breeder 








a fine, intelligent 
head, well set on a 
moderately long, 
not too large neck, 
going down toa pair 
.of oblique shoulders 
let way into the 
short back; with 
ribs well sprung, 
quarters full and 
round, and the tail 
hung ‘‘on a line,” 
and free. The feet 
are deserving of the 
most careful atten- 
tion: they should 
not be flat, nor too 
broad at the heels, 
and the legs must be 
flat and bony, with 
well- developed 
knees. A horse can 
hardly be too long 
between the shoul- 
ders and the knee, 
or too short between 
the knee and pas- 
tern. The leg can- 
not be too thin 
looked at in front, 
or too flat and wide 
looked at from the 
side. In choosing 








THE PERFECT 


the stallion do not 
heed the cry of 
‘‘fashionable blood.” Take one that can trace his lineage back for 
generations, and one preferably with thoroughbred on the grand 
dam’s side. Get the fine blood, for only then are you certain that 
the horse has the potency to give his characteristics to his progeny. 
You want the horse to be masculine, and one with a good disposi- 
tion. Choose a solid color, or rather I should say any solid cofor 
but black. If possible use a stallion that is strong where the mare 
is weak. Such a combination cannot fail to produce a fine colt, 
that with proper handling will at maturity bring a long price. 


ROAD HORSE 





Handling Unmanageable Horses.—For 50 years I have helped my 
friends and neighbors with horses they could not drive safely. At 
first I used whip and bitting bridle as others did, and I thought I 
must. Both caused much suffering, and in many cases bad habits 
also, while the fear of the whip made matters worse. By degrees I 
learned that gentleness and patience would take away the horse’s 
desire to continue former habits, and young ones would not learn 
them unless frightened or vexed. Although advanced in years I still 
continue to drive the wildest colts and horses, with the worst of 
habits, without difficulty and with success. I have bred and trained 
hundreds of colts without using a bitting bridle.—[J. Keese, N Y: 
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PREVENTING THE RAVAGES OF HOG CHOLERA 


Ek. G. FOWLER 


Very much has been written on the subject of hog cholera. 
The matter has been studied by government commissions, by veter- 
inarians, by swine growers and by others generally interested, yet 
the results of their studies are of little practical value in the way 
of a remedy or remedies. The writer is one who is very firmly of 
the opinion that preventive methods are the only ones entitled to 

‘serious consideration. The foolishness and unscientific methods of 
growers are and have been largely, if not exclusively, responsi- 
ble for the ravages of this disease in the swine herds of the west 
and south. Exclusive corn feeding and unsanitary surroundings 
have made our swine peculiarly susceptible to disease. We believe 
it is impossible to rear and fatten a hog on an exclusive corn diet and 
have him healthy. Then again, the breeders have thus given us an 
animal which is not robust or in a condition to resist disease. He is 
simply a mass of obesity, lacking in muscular development and 
constitutional vigor,—a ready prey for any contagion to which he 
may be exposed. If the low price of wheat and the comparatively 
high price of corn will continue another year, thus stimulating the 
practice of feeding more wheat and less corn, it will be a blessing 
in disguise to the swine grower. We believe that it is an easy prob- 
lem to solve—that of avoiding the disease—if preventive hygienic 
methods are used. Give hogs range in summer, grass and water, more 
wheat and other cereals, with less of corn, and we shall in one or 
two generations of hog life have practically wiped out this scourge. 
The normal condition of our. domestic animals is health, and if we 
‘feed and care for them in a proper manner they will not get sick; 
but it is useless to violate nature’s laws and hope-to escape the 


penalty. 





THE VALUE OF WHEAT FEEDING FOR HOGS 


From many parts of the west we hear of successful results of 
feeding wheat to domestic animals. Its value as a food for cattle 
and horses, whether the whole grain is fed or its by-products, has 
long been well known, and the present experience has confirmed 
that knowledge. But the greatest good likely to result from the 
corn crop failure of 1894, and the consequent use of wheat in its 
place, will be the feeding of wheat to swine. Its value here, when 
the price makes it practicable, is incalculable. We have fed too 
much corn. We have for many years made this cereal the almost 
exclusive food of swine, and we have thus brought on severe pun- 
ishment. Exclusive corn feeding to hogs has given usa race of 
domestic animals which are debilitated at birth. No animal can be 
fed on such a highly carbonaceous food as corn without becoming 
We do not think first-class pork was ever 


physically demoralized. 
Swine thus fed, when slaughtered, always 


made on such a diet. 
have more or less inflamed viscera, the result of impaired health. 
Perhaps the greatest harm resulting from this one-sided diet is that 
it impairs the animal's vitality and makes it an easy prey for many 
contagious diseases which a well-fed and healthy animal would 
readily resist. This has been a prominent factor in making hog 
cholera the destructive agent that it has so long been. With the 
range of clover pasture for the swine, and some wheat in the grain 
ration, this pest would soon cease to be formidable. 





Largest Milk and Butter Yields.—In reply to L. E. Holloway’s 
inquiries as to the best butter and milk records of Jersey cows for 
one week, and also for one year, Mr J. J. Hemingway, secretary of 
the American Jersey cattle club, gives us the following official and 
private certified tests. The three highest seven-days butter rec- 
ords, under the supervision of the committee appointed by the 


A. J. C. club, are as follows: 

Butter 
16 lbs 123 Oz 
39 lbs 12 02 
36 lbs 124 oz 


Milk 
2900 lbs 8 oz 
°48 lbs 8 oz 
245 Ibs 


Princess 2d, 8046, 

Oxford Kate, 13646, 

Mary Ann of St Lambert, 9770 
The two seven-days records next to the above are private tests; 
that is, they were made by the owner or under. his supervision, 
and sworn to by the tester as follows: 

Butter 


34 lbs 85 oz 
32 lbs 6 oz 


Milk 
251 Ibs 5 oz 


Little Goldie, 58671, 
230 lbs 8 oz 


Exile’s Belle, 40524, 


The yearly records have all been made in private tests. The three 
highest tests are: 

Milk Butter 
Signal’s Lily Flag, 31035, 11,339 lbs 1047 lbs? oz 


8412 lbs 7 oz 1028 lbs 152 oz 
11 to 174 qts per day 945 lbs 9 oz 
All these great cows possessed vigorous health. By carefully trac- 
ing the progeny of long and severely tested cows it will be found 
that their performances fall far below their remarkable dams, 
if indeed they in any degree reach respectability. 


Bisson’s Belle, 51144, 
Eurotisama, 200638, 


AND DAIRY 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE BUTTER PRODUCT 


F. E. DAWLEY, NEW YORK 








Only a few days ago a good lady butter maker sent for me to 
come and test her cows. There were seven in the herd, three of 
which wert below 3 per cent of butter fats, the others straggling 
up as high as 4, and the average of the whole herd was 3} per cent. 
About 24 lbs of their milk would be required to make 1 lb of but- 
ter. She said they were getting about 110 lbs of milk per day, but 
she made only 18 lbs of butter per week, so my test must be wrong. 
As we sat at the supper table, she, her husband, and the hired man 
had a good laugh at the man who followed the farmers’ institutes 
and wrote agricultural articles for the farm papers. The good 
woman lost her temper when told that she lost nearly half her but- 
ter between her cows and the butter.bowl, and would not believe 
the test that showed over 1 per cent of butter fat in her skimmilk. 

To satisfy her that the test was all right, I promised the next 
day to go through with it all again, also testing the buttermilk. 
The result was startling. The second test showed 3.3 per cent of 
butter fats in the whole milk, 1.2 per cent in the skimmilk, and at 
least one-tenth of 1 per cent in the buttermilk. From 224 lbs of 
milk, which should have given her at least 8} lbs of butter, she got 
only 4 Ibs 7 oz, or a trifle less than one-half the butter in the milk, 
the rest being wasted, or lost in the skimmilk and buttermilk. She 
is not convinced yet, and I am going over with a separator some 
day, just to show her. And the truth is that fully one-third of the 
butter makers in New York state are using the same appliances, 
under about the same conditions that this one is. The most exas- 
perating thing about it all is they won’t believe you when you show 
them wherein they are losing money. Such people will pay $5 to 
some traveling fraud for the ‘‘secret” of doubling the amount of 
butter obtained from milk (add rennet and churn the whole milk, 
thus getting the cheese with the butter in one mess, that tastes 
fairly when fresh, but soon spoils and has no market value), but 
won’t believe a competent instructor who demonstrates by actual 
test that they are getting only half the actual butter fats by their 
present processes. 





Bran as a Fertilizer for wheat is being urged by the central 
western millers’ league. But, used in this way, its feeding value is 
largely wasted. The sugar, starch and fat in bran are of little value 
to feed plants, but are just what live stock need. The nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash in the bran are what crops feed on mostly, 
and fully three-fourths of these elements are voided. Hence if 
the solid and liquid manure is all saved and applied to the soil, the 
farmer gets the full benefit of the feeding value of bran, and also 
gets 75 per cent of its manurial value. Dairying, when judiciously 
managed, is profitable. Raising beef cattle is conceded to be wise 
just now by experienced feeders, and will undoubtedly pay well for 
If bran is cheap, run it through stock, then 
apply to the fields. It thus yields profit in two places. This is the 
rational method. Ina ton of the principal wheat products there 
are the following weights and values of plant foods: 


some years to come. 


Flour Middlings Feed Shipstuff Bran 
Nitrogen (worth 15c 1b), 35 Ibs 41 Ibs 52 Ibs 48 Ibs 48 lbs 
Phosphoric acid (5c), a 2m 38“ 54“ 60 
Potash (worth 4c Ib), 3« 3 * 20 - 9 « 32 
Manurial value per ton, $5.57 $7.92 $10.50 $9.66 $11.48 


Churn in the Fall and eat the cream in winter, writes Mrs L. J. 
P. Langley of New York. ‘‘Cannot afford it? No one has a better 
right to a good living than the farmer and his family, nor has any- 
one better facilities. There are four persons in our family. Last 
fall I had the milk of one fresh cow and two strippers to take care 
of. Icould pack enough butter in one week to last four. Use 
sweet, new jars or put down in rolls, and cover with brine. Set in 
a cool, dry place where no foul air will reach it. Continue packing 
until enough to last until spring is put down. The boy ‘who gets 
cream is more likely to stick to the farm than the one given skim- 
med milk. The farmer’s wife is not obliged to churn all day. Try 
the experiment and I am sure you will find it a success.” The ob- 
jection to this plan is that winter dairying is the most profitable 
for those who make butter for market. 


More Potash Needed.—No doubt it is true that potash is the 
great need of the soils where tobacco culture has been the main 
crop for years. The stone fruits, especially the peach, seem to de- 
rive the greatest benefit from its use. This is especially true when 
the orchard is on sandy land. Potash in the form of hard wood, 
fresh ashes, or a liberal application of kainit or other potash salts, 
aids materially in keeping the trees in such a healthy condition 
that they are undoubtedly less liable to be attacked by the yellows, 
or other diseases of a similar character. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 


GEORGE ENTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


BREED that is less widely known 
than the popular Bronze turkey 
is the White Holland, or White 
turkey, as it is called for short, 
yet they are kept in considerable 
numbers in some sections, and 
are becoming better known, and 
each year more frequently, seen 
among turkeys in the shows and 
in the market. Like everything, 
else on this sphere, they have 
their good qualities and also their 
weak points. But most persons, 

after keeping them a few years, declare them to. be the finest possi- 

ble breed of turkeys, and would on no account dispose of their flocks 
and change the breed. But, after making due allowance for all 
over-description of the breed and its doings, it must be admitted 
that it is worthy of a very prominent place among domestic fowls. 

The origin of this breed of turkeys is in doubt, and the name is 
not a correct index to the locality of their origin. They came prob- 
ably from selecting the finest white turkeys found among the 
flocks, and by continuously mating these white bird, as race of such 
fowls could be obtained in time to breed true to this characteristic. 
But it has been in America and within the last 12 or 15 years that 
the greatest progress in developing the breed has been made. The 
standard weights of this breed areas follows: Cock 26 lbs, cockerel 
16 lbs, hen 16 lbs, and 
pullet 10 lbs,— lower 
weights than are re- 
quired for any other 
breed. This would 
naturally lead one 
unacquainted with 
the breed to suppose 
it to be quite small. 
On the contrary, I 
have seen numbers of 
cocks weighing 30 to 
33 Ibs, hens 17 to 19 
lbs, cockerels 18 to 22 
Ibs, and pullets 13 to 
16 lbs, showing con- 
clusively that the 
standard weights are 
too low. Mr Peter 
Enty, who has had 
considerable experi- 
ence with these fowls, np (ANNE 
writes under recent Mel Piskis ie 
date: “Idresseda PURE-BRED WHITE 
young gobbler last fall six months and six days old that weighed 
163 lbs dressed for market, and he was the nicest looking bird I 
ever saw. His skin was transparent white, as was the flesh, and 
with his red head and the white neck feathers down to his beard 
and wing, tail and fluff feathers on, he was a sight that would 
attract attention in‘any first-class market.” Such a weight at six 
months reveals the possibilities of large size and heavy weights in 
this breed if people would try to bring them out. 

Perhaps one reason why this breed has not been made larger 
and heavier is because with the size as it now is they are just suited 
for ordinary family use. The largest breeds: are too large for most 
families, hence the smaller breeds command readier sale. The 
great 40 to 46 lbs toms must be sold on the holidays or Thanksgiv- 
ing market if sold at all. A plump young turkey dressing 8 to 15 
lbs, will‘sell readily at almost any season. Certainly the same size 
can be had in any of the breeds, or with the common stock of the 
farms, but not so readily, as a- rule. I have on several occasions 
seen large flocks of Bronze turkeys of a uniform size in which the 
hens weighed about 10 or 12 Ibs, and the males 15 or 16 lbs at 
Thanksgiving. White Holland turkeys have been so often extolled 
for their domesticity that it seems almost like sacrilege to tell a 
different tale. And yet, after keeping several of the best-known 
breeds for years as wellas the subject of this sketch, I find that 
there is little if anything to choose between the several breeds on 
the score of tameness. It has frequently been said that White Hol- 
lands are weakly and hard .to: raise, but I have known instances 
where every egg of a clutch hatched and every poult lived to ma- 
turity. A correspondent says: ‘‘They must be hardy or [ could 
never have raised any last year on this place, which is so damp and 
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cold that it is unfit to raise geese, or much less a tender thing like a 
turkey.” But hardy as I believe them, let no one expect to find 
them made of whalebone or iron, for they are not. They will die 
if exposed to too much cold and dampness, just like any other tur- 
keys; they must be kept free from lice, or they droop and die like 
any fowl; and they must be fed proper food in proper quantities, or 
they will never live to grace a Thanksgiving table or call forth 
words of praise at the Christmas festive board. Then, too, it must 
be remembered by all who should attempt to raise white turkeys, 
that if hardy poults are wanted the breeding stock must be hardy, 
well matured, properly kept, and not closely related. More weak 
poults come into the world to worry their owners during a brief 
existence on account of close breeding and poor selection of breed- 
ing stock than from any natural weakness in the fowls as a breed. 

White Holland turkeys are perhaps the best layers among 
turkeys. It is sometimes reckoned as a fault that few hens want 
to hatch early in the season, and a large number of eggs and no 
broody hens is not an uncommon occurrence. This is no doubt the 
result of selection, as I have found the progeny of a remarkably 
good or poor layer was much of the same nature as regards prolific- 
ness. And again I have seen hens of this breed hatch twice in one 
season; others become broody before laying a dozen eggs, and three 
times ere they had laid the second dozen; and others hard to ‘‘break 
up” when once broody. A friend kept four hens a few years since 
which laid 264 eggs during the season, one hen hatching and rear- 
ing a brood in July. 

Are they beautiful? That is a matter of taste only. I may 
think so, or may class some other breed above them for beauty, 
while you will be of the opposite opinion. Therefore I say nothing 

on this point. I be- 

lieve them to be a 

good turkey and 

worthy of the best 
efforts of breeders 
and farmers in gen- 
eral, and think no 
one need be seriously 
disappointed in them 

if he goes ahead prop- 
erly and knows what 

he is doing. [Truth- 
ful pictures of this 
breed have been prac- 

_ tically unknown 
heretofore, but in the 
accompanying en- 
graving from nature 
of prize-winning 
.. White Hollands, our 
Ra hed ati ~ artist reproduces on 
Mey 4 due y wy \ a /'“_-~. printed pagea spirited 


but lifelike view of 
HOLLAND TURKEYS these beautiful birds. ] 
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ENGLISH METHODS WITH POULTRY 


The methods -which prevail in England for growing: poultry 
and their care vary so widely from those in vogue here that our 
readers may find something to interest them in the following, 
gleaned from the writings of C. E. Brooke. Food should be mixed 
fresh for every meal, and fowls should have only what they eat— 
leaving none. Through the winter they are fed in the morning 
with a hot mess of middlings and barley meal. From November to 
March their midday meal is hoiled barley, and the later meal is 
wheat or maize. Now and then fowls in confinement should have 
a fresh piece of sod at which to pick. A little salt should be added 
to their food now and then, and occasionally a small quantity of 
Epsom salts. Fora full day after chickens are hatched they need 
no food, and for the following week they should be fed chopped 
boiled eggs and soaked bread and milk, feeding them every two 
hours for the first fortnight. For the next two weeks they should 
have grits, boiled rice, barley or potatoes, followed later by bruised 
barley, wheat, orcorn meal. During chickenhood four meals daily 
are best. The mother should have grain and meal. When molt- 
ing, a slight addition of cayenne pepper to the meal, with some 
hemp seed now and then, and an occasional meal of minced raw 
onions will be found advantageous. The midday meal at all seasons 
should include some green food, and when winter approaches 
should include meat and fat, minced liver, or horseflesh. When 
fattening for market, the fowls must be kept sheltered. Mutton 
fat, chopped fine and boiled with milk, is desirable to add to the 
ground oats or buckwheat, and this is administered in small doses. 
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HOMEMADE BLACKSMITH FORGE 


G. W. RICE, ILLINOIS 


Many farmers will find a blacksmith’s forge most useful. I 
have one which I made myself, and although it has been in use 19 
years, it is still serviceable. The necessary material consists of a 
dry-goods box 24 ft square and of the same depth, a cast-iron plate 
with a 24-inch hole in the center, a fan nine inches in diameter and 
three inches wide, two 16-inch belt wheels, one 4-inch pulley, one 
belt one inch wide and six or eight feet long, and one belt two 
inches wide eight or ten feet long. 

The bearings of the fan are 8-inch iron or steel pins driven into 
the ends of the wooden fan shaft. The pulley is formed by fasten- 
ing a piece of leather 
around one end of shaft. 
It is then 14 inches in 
diameter. I use no fan 
box but cover one end 
of the fan as shown at 
a. The air must not 
enter at that end. The 
fan is set just inside a 6- 
inch hole near the cen- 
ter of the front of the 
forge. It makes about 
50 revolutions to one of 
the crank. The tireplace is wood except the cast-iron center and is 
made air-tight and fireproof by means of a covering of clay. An 
iron rod bent on one end to form a handle is run through the box 
ath. Large square burrs strung on the rod just under the fire 
hole, serve to hold the fire in place. By turning the rod, the fire 
is cleared so that air may pass through freely. In the illustration, 
a shows the fan disconnected ; at Dit is in position. The arrange- 
ment of pulleys, belts, etc, is also shown in the cut. 

To temper drills, heat until cherry red. Dip the point in cold 
water, polish quickly on the anvil block dust. Watch -the heat 
work down until the metal becomes a straw color, then dip in the 
water until’cold. If iron drill only is desired, allow the drill to be- 
come blue, then dip into the water. Temper cold chisels the same, 
but let them cool slowly the last time. For knives and axes 
use oil instead of water and draw the temper by burning oil off 
Be sure and do not heat too hot. 





twice. 





‘A Mowing Badly Run Out and full of milkweeds, of soil naturally 
strong and good, is to be prepared for an orchard and an increase 
of grass. It should be well and deeply plowed at once, and sub- 
soiled if free from stone. Put on a good stiff dressing of stable 
manure, or if that is not available, one-half to one ton per acre of 
good unleached wood ashes, and a few bushels of air-slaked lime or 
fine gypsum (land plaster), thus furnishing a liberal supply of phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime. Add some hen manure, dry ground 
fish, tankage (200 to 400 Ibs) or nitrate of soda (50 to 100 lbs at seed- 
These may be mixed together or 
sown separately and then well harrowed in. Then sow to rye and 
grass seed. Go over with a brush, and follow with a roller. Add 
a little clover seed on late snows, and in spring apply perhaps 100 
Ibs per acre of nitrate of soda to the turf. There is little danger of 
getting such land too rich, or of working it too thoroughly, espe- 
cially if it is designed to remain in grass some years while the 
orchard is growing. 


ing down) to furnish nitrogen. 





Shredded Corn Fodder may be kept in stock, or better still in 
barns or sheds, without danger of molding if the stalks were fairly 
cured and dried. This is the experience of many who have used 
corn shredders, as we have ascertained by actual inquiry ir re- 
sponse to a subscriber’s question. These machines are certainly the 
best means yet devised for working up cornstalks and fodder. 
We shall look for tests at the experiment stations this winter to 
determine whether an acre of field corn, allowed to ripen its ears 
and then cut, cured and shredded, will yield more meat, milk or 
butter when fed with the grain, than an equal crop cut up at the 
bottom just as the corn is glazed and made into silage. Our judg- 
ment is that not enough difference will appear to warrant the extra 
labor of handling the grown erop for silage. 

Rations for Fattening Lambs in Winter.—The human tendency to 
grow fleshier during cold weather has also been observed in animals 
at the Michigan station. where C. D. Smith and F. B. Mumford 
found that while cold temperatures were favorable to increased 
gains in fattening lambs, the warm spells were generally accompa- 
nied by decreased gains. In the cold weather less dry food mate- 
1ial was needed to yield a pound of gain. The value of the rations 
used for fattening also seemed to depend more upon the supply of 


FROM THE 





FARMERS 


available starch and sugar than upon the supply of protein. 
The lambs receiving a good quality of clover hay, with a grain 
ration of whole corn, required the least dry matter to produce a 
pound of gain, made greater gains, kept in better flesh, and were 
fed at a greater profit than the lambs fed either corn and bran, 
corn and wheat, or wheat and oatmeal. The results with wheat, 
however, indicated that the feeding of wheat to fattening lambs 
was more profitable than selling it at low prices. The addition of 
roots to the ration increased the profits in every case. 





For Drying Fruit.—Sun-dried fruit possesses a flavor that is 
wanting in fruit dried by artificial means, but one may well be 
willing to dispense with some of this sun-kissed flavor if it is 
accompanied by the dirt that 
is so common an accompani- 
ment of fruit that has been 
exposed out of doors to the 
attacks of flies and the pres- 
ence of flying dust. The 
illustration shows a fruit 
drier for outdoor use that can 
be easily made and that will 
perfectly protect whatever 
is placed within it. A light 
frame, with a hinged cover 
frame, is made of inch-by- 
inch stuff, or of stouter wood if the frame is to be of large size, and 
covered upon the top, bottom, sides and ends with wire mosquito 
netting. If the drier is of considerable Jength, cross supports will 
have to be placed across the bottom, If somewhat soft berries are 
to be dried, it will be well to place at first a few sheets of paper over 
the bottom, on which to spread the berries. Light stakes driven 
into the ground, with crosspieces, make suitable supports for such 
a fruit drier. 








Fertilizers for Grapes.—Some years ago I found that Delawares 
do best on clay, or heavy clay loam. Later on I found that a ferti- 
lizer containing potash induced a more rapid and vigorous growth. 
Now I use about 600 lbs per acre of a fertilizer containing eight per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash. Every few years I 
apply from 15 to 20 bushels of water-slaked lime per acre. The 
result is my Delawares havé paid: ten times over the amount ex- 
pended for material. The Concord grape does well on clay loam, 
while the Catawba thrives best in loose, gravelly, porous soils, with 
exposure to air and sunshine. That is why the Catawba reaches 
such excellence in the Lake Keuka region, and, as the soil is thin 
and poor, growers there find stable manure necessary for the growth 
of wood. There,is another point. All grapes succeed best on lands 
well cultivated and thoroughly drained. As every grower knows 
that grapes do-not like ‘‘wet feet,” they should be planted on 
lands where the heat and air can go to the roots.—[L. J. V.. 
Chautauqua Co, N Y. 





A Homemade Potato Sorter.—The sketch herewith shows a home- 
made device for rapidly and easily.sorting potatoes as they are 
taken from the rows. The 
upper incline has crosswise, 
rounded strips, with spaces 
between as a flooring. As 
the potatoes pass down the 
incline the small ones fall 
through the openings into the 
lower incline, the large tubers 
falling into one basket and 
The rounded strips do not bruise 





the smaller ones into the other. 
the potatoes as they gently pass down from one end to the other. 





To Prevent Rats from Destroying Corn in the cribs, where all 
other methods fail, fumigate with bisulphide of carbon. One 
pound of this volatile offensive substance, costing 10c, is sufficient 
for 100 bu in cribs that are temporarily covered with thin cloth 
which has received a coat of paint to keep in the gaseous fumes 
until the rodents are killed. Old newspapers, held in place by means 
of laths, would do well as a temporary covering. This stuff is 
advertised only by E. R. Taylor of Cleveland, O. 

As soon as pears begin to fall and a feware soft enough to be 
eaten, those on the trees should be carefully gathered with the 
stem on and spread upon newspapers and then covered with a 
woolen blanket. Ina few days the ripe ones should be taken out 
and used or sold. Another good way is to wrap each specimen in 


soft paper, pack them in boxes and store them where it is warm 
and dry. 
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The originator of the Concord grape is dead. 
In that fruit Ephraim W. Bull has left a mon- 
umentthat will endure. Yet he died in pov- 
erty, though enjoying comfort in an old folks’ 
home, where he had been placed through 
the efforts of appreciative friends. We print 
a beautiful engraving of Mr Bull on the next 
page. 


That model tuberculosis-proof cow stable 
at a well-known agricultural college has one 
weak spot: A long trough extends its full 
length in which the cows all drink at once, the 
water being turned on from a hydrant at one 
end. Ifthe cow standing next to the hydrant 
should have tuberculosis, her saliva might be 
carried by the water the whole length of the 
trough. It would be possible for one cow to 
gradually but surely inoculate the entire 
herd! A tight partition in front of the stanchion 
each cow will prevent much com- 
munication of saliva from one cow to another. 
This is so simple and effective a precaution 
that it should be observed in every cow’ linter. 


—_—___ 


between 


Our very thorough examination into the 
winter oats question warrants the conclusion 
that they cannot be relied on further north 
than middle Delaware, which is further south 
than southern New Jersey, except the Cape 
May district. In very favorable localities and 
seasons they may occasionally survive a win- 
ter in southern New Jersey butin far the ma- 
jority of cases, they will prove a total failure. 
Farmers in Ohio, New York and other of 
our northern states should try these oats 
only on a small scale at first, as many in the 
colder sections who sow winter oats on a large 
area will no doubt be disappointed. 

RN ik 

The war against adultered milk in New York 
city goes bravely on. Milk dealers and ped- 
dlers of high and low degree are being con- 
victed and heavily fined, but nothing short of 
imprisonment will stop them from watering 
milk. The mean feature of the whole cam- 
paign is the concerted effort on the part of 
these criminals to throw the blame for water- 
ed milk upon the farmer. They have even 
convinced some of the courts that the pro- 
ducers are really responsible for two-thirds of 
the adulterated milk! And Judge Jerome 
talks of haling the farmers before his court in 
New York city. What nonsense! In the first 
place, if farmers water the milk, the of- 
their home and their 


fense is committed at 
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they must be tried by a jury of their peers, as 
the constitution provides. In _ the 
place, the court should know that the bulk of 
the milk is received and manipulated by 
creamery men before itis shipped to market, 
and it is the creamery, not the producer, that 
is the guilty party. Meanwhile organizations 
of creamerymen, dealers and producers are be- 
ing patched up, and the time is ripening for a 
really effective combination ainong the genuine 
producers to attend to their interests in other 
matters as well as extortionate freight rates 
The hearing on the latter subject before theinter 


second 


state colmmerce commission is due this month. 


_ ——E 


The Real Issue in New York. 





The Erie canal is all out of repair and the 
time has come either to restore it properly or 
close itup. In spite of this condition, how- 
ever, the average tonnage for 1890-98 shows a 
loss of only 18 per cent from the highest yearly 
business on the canal in 1870-79, when it was 
most largely used. Last year 2,818,254 tons of 
freight were shipped east through the Erie ca- 
nal and 1,064,506 tons went west, a total of 
3,882,560 tons. Of this amount 2,305,519 tons, or 
59 per cent, were through freight and only 41 
per cent local to the. state, moving from point 
to point within its borders. 

The superintendent of public works on New 
York canals truly says hat while the national 
government has made a 20-foot channel 
through the great lakes from the west to Buffa- 
lo, and while the Hudson is being deepened 
to 12 feet as far up the stream as Troy, and 
the Canadian government is making prepara- 
tion to%enlarge its canal of 12 feet to one of 20 
feet in order that vessels drawing nearly 20 
feet of water may pass direct from Chicago or 
Duluth to Montreal, the Erie and Oswego 
canals are left so shallow that boats are 
permitted to draw only six feet of water. 
The impetus that would be given to interstate 
trade by deepening the Erie canal to 20 feet, 
may be inferred when it is noted that the 
freight traffic on the great lakes is nearly one- 
third as much as the total freight business of 
all the railroads in the United States. Only 
the imagination can conjecture the enormous 
increase that would follow the opening of a 
waterway that would admit ocean steamers to 
the lakes. 

It is these facts which have led to the earn- 
est discussion of deep waterways at the .inter- 
national convention held at Cleveland last 
week. The opinion was there expressed that 
large screw steamers can be designed that will 
answer fairly well for both lake and ocean 
travel, and it was conclusively shown that 
&s the cost of production of grain and meats 
cannot be further reduced, the hope of the 
western farmer as well as of his brother in 
Ohio and New York lies in cheap transporta- 
tion. Freight rates on corn from Chicago to 
Buffalovare about one cent per bushel on the 
average, this covering the expense through 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, St Clair and Erie. 
The transfer from lake vessel to canal boat 
adds nearly as much more, and the canal 
freight, Buffalo to New York, means approxi- 
mately an additional three cents on 
bushel. Were it possible for a 
moved the entire distance without shifting 
from lake steamer to canal boat at Buffalo, 
perhaps half this sum would be saved. 

How emphatic is the testimony to the nation- 
al character of the Erie canal! Why should 
the taxpayers of New York foot the bills of 
what is in fact a great through waterway from 
the west to the seaboard. How unwise to 
spend $9,000,000 simply to add two feet to the 
canal’s depth whew 14 or 15 feet are really 
needed to make an ocean-ship way with 20 feet 
of water. Of course the shipping trade of the 
northwest, with its wealth of grain, lumber, 
quarry and mine, would be only too glad to have 
the taxpayers of York state pay any number 
of millions to make it easier for them to for- 
ward big cargoes at small cost. 

Taxes in New York state are already more 
than farmers can readily bear. Thy ought not 
to be called upon to increase their burdens for 
this canal project. Nor is it true that any great 
part of the increased taxes will be rebated in 
school moneys sufficient to equalize the bur- 
den. Once saddle more taxes upon the land, 
and it never gets rid of them. 


every 
cargo to be 
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BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Damage by Lightning.—-W. L. D. L.: There 
is no truth in the statement that houses cover- 
ed with slate or metal-covered roofs are light- 
ning proof. Ifa building has a metallic roof 
in good connection with the ground, the prob- 
abilities all are that evenif a flash of light- 
ning does strike the building it will be con- 
ducted to the earth, but the ground connection 
must be in perfect condition.—[Willis L. 
Moore, Chief of Weather Bureau. 


Destroying Slugs and Snails.—F. Kleesmann: 
One of the best means of destroying snails and 
slugs in the garden is to dust the plants with 
lime. Salt strewn along the edges of beds will 
also keep them from the plants. 


Butter Fat in Milk.—J. R. V.: The average 
quality of milk should yield about four per cent 
of butter fat by the Babcock test. Full direc- 
tions for the use of this and other tests are sold 
with the testing machines. Five per ceut of 
the milk is an average yield of butter. 


Subscribers’ Wants.—B. C. Dudley wants an 
egg tester by which he can tell fresh from stale 
eggs without candling them.——H. K. and 
many others want those who have Broncho 
fowls for sale to advertise in our columns.—— 
M. A. N. asks if anything is better than 
Small’s calf-feeder, and if so where it may be 
had; we have found Small’s very serviceable. 
—S. E. H. wishes that breeders of the lead- 
ing classes of cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry 
would run a small card in our advertising col- 
uins for the convenience of those who wish to 
buy thoroughbred stock.——B. W. B. wants 
answers to a lot of questions on political and 
economic topics; consult the almanacs, the 
publications of the Reform Club and the Pro- 
tective Tariff League, and standard works in 
any library. 








Transplanting Evergreens.—F.L. O.: With 
proper care and suitable apparatus, evergreen 
trees of 25 years’ growth can be transplanted 
successfully but unless one is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this kind of work, it will prove 
more satisfactory and less expensive to plant 
smaller trees. 


Three Good Grapevines.—John H. Trent: 
For general cultivation throughout fhe greater 
part of the United States, if confined to three 
varieties, we would select: Worden black, Ni- 
agara White and Brighton red. 


Fir Sawfly.—C. A. S.: Your balsam tree 
was attacked by the fir sawfly (Lophyrus 
abietis). One of the best reports ever made con- 
cerning it was by Dr Harris in his report on 
the insects of Massachusetts in 1841. As the 
insect is seldom discussed in the literature of 
economic entomology, [infer that it 1s not 
widely distributed and only occasionally ap- 
pears in numbers sufficient to do noticeable 
damage. It seems to confine its work to the 
evergreen trees, like the spruce, fir, pitch pine 
and balsam, and seems to have not spread 
much beyond New England. There is one, and 
possibly two, broods of the worms yearly. The 
adult insects are four-winged creatures about 
as large asthe common horsefly. The well- 
known currant worm is a near relative. I can- 
not understand the unfavorable results which 
you report from the use of paris green. We 
have readily checked the larch sawfly with 
this spray. I would omit the emulsion and use 
the paris green alone at the rate of 1 lb to 150 
gal water, and literally drench the tree. Be- 
gin the work early before the worms gain 
much headway. Some accounts state that the 
worms can be jarred onto sheets spread under 
the trees in the morning. This method is 
worth trying and would be practicable on a 
few choice trees.—[M. V. Slingerland, Cornell 
Experiment Station. 


Propagating Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—Mrs 
J. K. McK.: The usual method of propagating 
these roses is by cuttings made at any time from 
September to January. This will make strong 
healthy plants for blooming the following 
winter, but where there are unfavorable condi- 
tions, and only a few plants are wanted, layer- 
ing in the open ground will usually prove more 
satisfactory. 





Green Aphis are undoubtedly what infest a 
Lisbon, N H, reader’s —_ scions.. The aphis 
suck out the juices in the young growth and 
kill the stem, upon which they propagate in 
immense numbers. The ants spoken of are 
there to gather the honeydew thrown off by 
the aphis. The ants do no harm and are there 
only because the aphis are. The latter can be 
driven off by spraying with kerosene emulsion. 
[Prof A. G. Gulley, Horticulturist, Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College. . 
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Wool Values Assuming Higher Ground. 
Wool values are tending upward the world 
over. The positive strength in the London 
auction last week was expected but none the 
less gratifying. Opening 10@15 per cent high- 
er than the previous series, interest on the 
part of the large crowd of bidders,was intensi- 
fied to the point of excitement, some varieties 
showing an advance of 20 per cent over the 
ciosing rates of the previous sales in midsum- 
mer. The accumulation of colonial and other 
foreign wools for this series is small, dealers’ 
stocks were well exhausted prior to this and 
the auction will close Oct 15 with probably 
everything sold. There is a large consump- 
tion of wool both in England and on the ,con- 
tinent and sales at other foreign points indi- 
cate relative strength. 
The home markets have finally responded in 
a measure to the strength abroad, and sales last 
week were the largest in a long, time, nearly 
9,000,000 lbs changing hands in Boston alone, 
Philadelphia and western markets exhibiting 
fair animation. The demand from domestic 
wills is not altogether satisfactory, the latter 
claiming a restricted outlet for 
finished product, owing in large 
part to the severe competition of 
foreign goods. With raw wool 
so much higher, however, Eng- 
lish manufacturers will not find 
it so easy to profitably distribute 
fabrics in this country at their 
old low rates. But they are not 
insensible to the importance of 
holding the American trade, and 
apparentiy willing to sell at the 
smallest margin of profit or no 
profit at all rather than lose it. 
With this advance abroad, how- 
and honest valuation at 
American custom houses, 
home manufacturers ought to 
be able to get more business. 
Prices have shown no such ad- 
here as in London, yet 
are firmer than ever in 
and in some in- 
stances have been enabled to 
export South American and 
Australian wools to Europe ata 
profit. Ohio and Pa fleeces are 
moving more freely, with XX 
and above held around 19c, Mich 
X tirmer at 17e and Wis, Mo and 
Ky considered good property at 
the quotations. The table of 
prices shows the latest values on 
American and foreign wools, 
taking Boston as the largest dis- 
tributing market, with vaines at 
N Y, Philadelplia, Chicago and 
further west in proportion, 
freight charges considered. 
Among the interesting features 
of the goods trade is the enor- 
mous advance in mohairs, which 
have more than doubled in price 
during the last few months 
Though fickle, fashion has this 
time helped the producer, and 
practically everybody engaged 
in the trade, either in raw or fin- 
ished goods, and the return of 
great popularity of mohair and 
luster fabrics is the reason for the 
changed conditions. The raw material is now 
worth 54@64c per Ib in London and eastern 
manufacturing centers, against 30 @ 33e 
months ago, and a price as low as 24c in the 


ever, 
the 


vances 
holders 
their views, 


six 


recent past. Yarn has advanced from 48c¢ to 
$103, and finished fabrics are 60@70 per 
cent over the price of a year ago. This is 


not a speculative advance, nor a corner, as 
stocks are moving rapidly into the hands of 
consumers, who are full of orders for goods 
and yarns. Available stocks of both Turkey 
and Cape mohair are unusually small, according 
to recent London advices, and the consump- 
tion is on an enormous scale. Angora or 
mohair goats have been introduced into our 
southwest, Texas having a number of flocks, 
some of them of fair size, and a good deal of 


territory is adapted to goat raising all the way 
to the 
valuable 


Land is altogether too 
northern and eastern 


Pacific coast. 


in our older 
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states to engage in this, 
DOMESTIC 


Omo and Pennsylvania: 
XXX W@2Ile 


XX and above, @lve 
X, 17¥@18e 
Nol, We2ie 
No 2, 21g @22e 
Fine unwashed, 12}g@lse 
Unmerchantable, la@lo ke 
Ohio combing: 

No 1, %& & X blood, 21 Y@22e 
No 2, 4 blood, w@q@2Ze 
Ohio delaine, 20@2le 


Michigan: 
X and above, l6¥@17e 
yo l, 


Iq We 


No 2, 21@22c 
Fine unwashed, ll@l2e 
Unmerchantable, 134g@lic 
Michigan combing: 

No 1, %& & ¥ blood, 2a@—e 
No 2, }g blood, 21@¢22¢ 
Mich delaine, —qu lve 


Kentucky, Indiana and Mo: 


Combing, % blood, 17@1%e 
we . Be. 17@20e 
“ braid, 163g@l18e 

Clothing, % blood, li@lse 
ad -_ * 17q@1s8e 
a coarse, l6@lbge 

Texas (scoured basis): 

Spring, fine, 12 mos, S35 be 


6 to 8 mos, 
med, 12 mos, 





= 6 to 8 mos, 
Fall, fine, COW 

“ medium, —(zse 
California (scoured basis): 
Spring, northern, free, 

3 & 12 mos, SKO36e 


AGRICULTURE 


a possibly passing fad. 
WOOLS 


Spring, northern, free, 


6 to 5 mos, Sa@4e 
Southern, 12 mos, SS@3de 
~ 6 to 8 mos, 2@a3se 
Fall, free, (eve 
defective, 25027 « 

Oregon (scoured basis): 
Eastern, No 1, 35@36e 
- No 2, 32@33e 
Valley, No 1, Sao—e 
« No 2, SOE 


Territory staple (scoured 
basis): 

Fine, 

Fine medium, 

Medium, 

Territory ordinary (scoured 
basis): 

Fine, M@35e 

Fine medium, KOA 

Medium, DO@3 le 

Colorado and New Mexico: 


Improved, L@lie 
Coarse and carpet, l¥ywlike 
Georgia and southern, —qlse 


Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
Fine A, S460 
A supers, 

B supers, 

C supers, 

Fine combing, 
Combing, 
California finest, 


_ second, 
Western, extra, 
se super, 
* low, 





THE FIRST CONCORD GRAPEVINE AND ITS ORIGINATOR. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist from a photograph (by Munroe) of the 1886 crop on the work, and that they intend to do 


original vine. 


FOREIGN 


WwooLs. 


Clothing and Combing. 


Australian: 


Port Philip combing, 20@024c 


Port Philip clothing, 18@20¢ 
Adelaide combing, 18@19¢ 
N Zealand clothing, 19@21e 
‘ine crossbred, 22@24c 
Cape clothing, l4@l5e 


Cape combing, 


Irish hogs, 
Shropshire hogs, 


S®cex aa 


16@lic 
English and Irish: - 
—@2b6e 
27@28e 
2eo2e 
28@2e 





tegs, 


Carpet, etc. 


Aleppo, I@IKe 
Angora, o¥@l0e 
Bagdad black, l4@laie 


Camel’s hair, 
East India, choice, 


11@12e 


W@lle 


Scotch 


Georgian BO, 12@13¢ 


Kandahar choice, 17@18e 
Mohair, Cape, 54@—e 
Turkish, H4@—ce 


llg@l2e 





Prospective Large Cider Supplies. 


Too many cider apples are on the ground in 


almost every part of the 


cider and cider vinegar are low in 


large output. Insuchw 
Ia and Mich windfalls 
fruit are in abundance 
areas west of the Mississ 





country and prices for 
view of a 
estern states as Ill, Mo, 

and unmerchantable 
and throughout large 
ippi freight rates are so 








Mr Bull was an ardent ©X!StS 








high as to forbid the shipment of cider stock 


In some of the middle states and southern 
New England the situation is not much better. 
Early-made cider is very weak and last year’s 
goods being marketed at figures as low as 4c 
per gal. Connecticut cider makers have offer- 
ed goods at 44c at shipping station, or approxi- 
mately 54c at Boston and N Y, without buyers 
appearing. 

[t is probable that more than the usual quan- 
tity of cider and vinegar will be put out this 
year. An abundant crop follows those which 
were restricted, so far as cider apples were 
concerned. There should be an outlet for pure 
stock of this character. Were it possible to 
do away with the adulterated article manufac- 
tured so extensively in large cities, and dis- 
honestly sold for cider and cider vinegar, 
serving to depress the market for genuine 
goods, there ought to be a recovery from the 
long-time weakness ’ 


a 


After Our English Customers. 


A cargo of Australian cattle has reached 
London. When the vessel left Sydney, 
New South Wales, there were on board 


550 bullocks, consisting of Short- 
horns and Herefords, 488 sheep 
and-29 cart horses. During the 
first part of the voyage 52 bul- 


locks and 82 sheep died. A 
great deal of excitement was 
manifested at Sydney in the 


shipping of this, the first large 
consignment of cattle, and the 
colonists upon it -strong 
hopes of it being a forerunner of 


based 


an extensive trade with Great 
Britain. The ship carried noth- 
ing but the live stock as cargo, 


with the exception, of course, of 
the necessary water and forage. 
The leading men connected with 
this experiment are 
Bergl and Brabbin, and 
them just prior to the 
barkation of the stock expressed 
himself as satisfied with the re- 
sult of the voyage. The cattle 
were not in good condition, and 
hardly seemed fit for the butcher, 
althougli it was believed that the 


Mess rs 
one of 


disem- 


arrangements were such that the 


animals would be fitter and in 
a better condition when they 
arrived in England than. they 


were when they started from 
Sydney. Probably this may be 
due in some measure to the fact 
that the vessel had been some- 
what roughly fitted up for cattle 
and was not one which had been 


specially constructed for the 
transport of livestock. There is 
nothing at present to indicate 
that the American trade can 
suffer; but it must nevertheless 
be remembered that the Aus- 


tralian attempts are only initial 


their best to secure a large share 


Ephraim Wales Bull was born in Boston, March 4, 1806, moved to Concord Of the demand for meat which 
in 1837, and lived there until his death, Sept 27, 1895. : j : . 
horticulturist, and began his work with grapes in 1842, and just ten years later trade in live stock in England 
exhibited the Concord as a seedling from a native grape, before the Massachu- Keeps its position, 
setts horticultural society. 


in Great Britain. The 
and there is a 

stronger inquiry for cattle and 

sheep to feed; markets for meat, 
however, do not show a corresponding im- 
provement. American beef killed in London 
is worth 6 to 12}¢ per lb, according to the cut 
and quality. South American beef is worth 8 
to 9%¢ and mutton from the country 10ce. 
During August England bought 4862 beef cattle 
in Argentina, or nearly a quarter as many as 
in the U S, yet the latter are the great favor- 
ites, and while our export trade is less than a 
year ago, there is an outlet for all finely fin- 
ished corn-fed beeves. 

— 

A Fertilizer Combination is the latest 
sent out from New York a week 
verified, and scarcely probable considering the 
surroundings. A number of concerns in the 
southern states are alleged leaders ina pool to 
control the market, but refuse to acknowledge 
any intention of monopolizing the trade or ad- 
vancing prices. 


same 


rumor 
not 


ago, 











TOTAL WHEAT CROP 460,000,000. 


In wheat the season has been one of remark- 
able extremes. Winter wheat seeded under 
unfavorable conditions struggled through fall 
and spring drouth witha constantly declining 


prospect. Spring wheat, with exception- 
al weather for seeding and early 
growth, was surrounded by _ conditions 
almost -perfect for the best possible de- 


velopment from the drill to the thresher and 
the rate of yield taxes the capacity of the soil 
and establishes new records. The present is 
the final report on the crop and is the only esti- 
mate which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
during the season. 

The rate of yield, based upon 
of county correspondents and returns from 
threshers, averages 12.6 bu, making a total 
crop of 459,589,000 bu. This authority was the 
first to point out that the rate of yield was 
likely to considerably exceed the average 
indicated by returns of condition during the 
growing season and the present returns of 


makes 


local returns 


yield confirm that view. The winter wheat 
ields are larger, because in time of 
panic, when the crop is being injur- 
ed, observers are almost certain to 


overstate damage no matter what safeguards 
are used. The yield of spring wheat is exces- 
sive because weather conditions were such as 
to insure a vigor of growth that could not be 
measured perfectly until the test of threshing. 

The quality of winter wheat is poor anda 
considerable part of the crop will never enter 
commercial channels,so that it will be sur- 
prising if the final movement equais in volume 
the present estimate. The quality of spring 
was injured by smut but generally damage not 
sufticient to render the grain entirely unmer- 
chantable. It will tell on grading rather than 
on receipts. 

The total production is about 60,000,000 less 
than AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S estimate of 
the crop of ‘94, and 15,000,000 less than the 
recorded movement from the crop of ’93. 

The estimated acreage harvested, rate of 
yield and total crop of 95, divided into spring 
and winter states, is presented as follows: 

















Spring Acres® Yield sushels 
NE, 16,000 18.0 
Wis 640,000 14.6 
Minn, 2,908,000 18.7 
Iowa, 844,000 19.0 
reb, 1,099,000 12.4 4 
N Dak, 2,998,000 19.3 57,8 0 
S Dak, 2,684,000 10.5 28,182,000 
Wash, 634,000 15.0 9,495,000 
Other, 672,000 15.0 10,080,000 
Total, 12,494,000 16.2 199,294,000 
Winter 
NY 416,000 18.0 7,488,000 
Pa, 1,252.000 16.5 20,658,000 
Tex, 417,000 10.9 4,170,000 
Ark, 167,000 8.8 1,470,000 
Tenn, 807,000 8.9 7,182,000 
W Va, 394,000 10.0 3,940,000° 
Ky, 890,000 10.7 9,523,000 
oO, 2,378,000 11.7 27, 000 
Mich 1,198,000 12.5 14,975,000 
Ind, 2,650,000 9.0 23,850,000 
Il, 1,931,000 10.5 20,276,000 
Mo, 1,699,000 12.0 20,388,000 
Kan, 1,981,000 8.0 15,848,000 
Cal, 3,355,000 8.9 29,860,000 
Ore,! 732,000 18.7 13,688,000 
Other, 3,804,000 10.3 39,156,000 
Total, 24,071,000 10.8 260,295,000 
Grand total, 36,565,000 12.6 459,589,000 


OAT CROP LARGEST EVER GROWN. 
Threshing returns show a rate of yield in 
oats in Iowaand the northwest that exceeds 


any ever before recorded. The measure from 
the machine has been a constant surprise 
since threshing began. These phenomenal 


yields are sufficient to not only make up for 
the deficient yields in the Ohio_ valley, 
but are large enough to give a total crop of 
904,095,000 bu, or 210,000,000 bu larger than last 
year, and by almost that measure the largest 
crop ever grown. The crop of Iowa alone ex- 
ceeds 200,000,000 bu, with nearly 47 bu to the 
acre. 

The quality of the crop is not in keeping 
with its size, there being a considerable por- 
tion stained, while in the Ohio valley, where 
drouth cut the crop short, the grain is light. 
The acreage, yield and product by states is 
presented in the following statement: 


Acres Yield Bushels 
NE 328,000 35.0 11,480,000 
NY 1,413,000 31.0 43,803,000 
Pa, 1,224,000 30.0 36,720,000 
Tex 779,000 25.0 19,475,000 
Ark, 364,000 26.2 9,537,000 
Tenn, 529,000 20.0 10,580,000 
W Va 166,000 20.0 3,320,000 
Ky, 572,000 22.3 12,756,000 


OUR 





SPECIAL CROP 












oO, 1,083,000 28.5 30,866,000 
Mich, 1,116,000 24.2 27,007,000 
Ind 2,113,000 20.0 24,260,000 
Ill, 3,750,000 24.5 91,875,000 
Wis, 1,920,000 35.0 67,200,000 
Minn, 2,048,000 44.1 90,317,000 
Ia, 4,324,000 46.6 201,498,000 
Mo, 1,238,000 32.1 39,740,000 
Kan, 1,445.000 19.3 27,889.000 
Neb, 1,500,000 25.5 38.250.000 
N Dak, 582,000 35.4 20 ,603.000 
S Dak, 789,000 24.7 19,488 000 
Cal, 64,000 20.0 1.280.000 
Ore, 247,000 29.6 7,311,000 
Wash, 95,000 22.0 2,020,000 
Other, 3,341,000 20.0 66,820,000 

Total, 30,130,000 30.0 904,095,000 


RYE AND BARLEY. 
Rye is the least important of our generally 
cultivated cereals. Its uses are restricted and 


the area devoted to its cultivation varies little 
from year to year. The fluctuation of crop ag- 
gregates is mainly in the rate of yield. The 
production this year reflects the  ex- 
traordinary character of the season. 
Despite the fact that the yield is 
short in some important states the average 


per acre for the whole breadth harvested is 14 
bu making a total crop estimated at 33,707,000. 
This is rather above the average for recent 
years but is by no means an excessive produc- 
tion. Barley is the only cereal of which our 
production is not sufficient for the de- 
mands of consumption. though this is the 
fault of customs legislation rather than of 
agricultural conditions. The crop this year 
shows a sharp increase in acreage and the 
rate of yield is high making a product larger 
than has ever before been grown. Detailed 
estimates for both cereals are giver as follows, 
last three figures (000s), representing acreage 
and crop, omitted: 











F Rye ———— Barley -——— 

Acres Y’ld Bush Acres Y’ld Bush 
N E, 37 5.8 46 27.0 1,242 
NY, 247 } 275 26.0 7,156 
Pa, 350 5 18 24.0 32 
Tex, 7 3 14.0 42 
Ark, 2 - — 
Tenn, 27 4 15.0 60 
W Va, 15 -- _ - 
Ky, 40 5 30.0 5 
oO, 68 35 24.6 
Mich 145 101 21:4 
Ind, 90 35 23.0 
Til, 161 29 20.5 
Wis, 274 478 29.1 
Minn, 109 553 35.0 
Iowa, 115 525 31.5 
Mo, 30 2 27.5 
Kan, 110 126 16.0 
Neb, 79 110 20.0 
N| Dak 8 210 26.7 
8S Dak 3 231 17.3 
Cal, 33 797 19.8 
Ore, 8 45 30.0 
Wash, 3 53 25.0 
Other, 453 110 25.0 
Total, 2,414 14.0 33,707 3,791 26.0 98,381 


CORN CROP MATURED BUT NOT MEASURED. 

The final report on condition of corn shows a 
remarkably high average, standing at 92.5, a 
slight improvement overthe September re- 
port. The crop is all matured, safe from frost 
and drying out rapidly. The hot weather 
during the closing days of September ripened 
up many pieces of late planted corn that were 
hardly expected to mature, but it also resulted 
in premature ripening of other fields. There 
is every indication that the final rate of yield 
will be found larger than has been anticipated 
and . necessitating a final upward revision of 
all estimates of the crop. October condition 


NY 97 Ind, 94 N Dak, 80 
Pa, 91 Ill, 90 S Dak, 48 
Tex, 102 Wis, 85 Cal, 100 
Ark, 96 Minn, 85 Ore, 94 
Tenn, 96 Ia, 94 Wash, 84 
W Va, 98 Mo, 101 Other, 97 
Ky, 103 Kan, 78 a 
0. 85 Neb, 58 AV, 92.5 
Mich, 83 


Rate of yield and total corn crop will be esti- 
mated in November. 


J Study the Market Conditions. 


The home market is too often neglected by 
shippers of poultry, eggs, fruits and vegetables. 
This was exemplified at the recently held Ohio 
state fair and is equally true in N Y, Pa, and 
elsewhere. At Columbus, nutmeg melons sold 
at 10 to 25e per doz, while in smaller cities 
and villages the same sized melons were sell- 
ing at 10@15ceach. The idea seems to prevail 
that New York, Pittsburg, Cincinnati. Chi- 
cago and other large cities can at any and all 
times furnish a market for all there can be 
shipped to them. This belief, carelessly fol- 
lowed, works harm to shipper, producer and 
consumer, as it often unsettles the market by 
gluts of perishable articles. Thereis no sover- 
eign remedy, but many producers neglect to 
keep posted regarding conditions. Our mar- 
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ket columns are reliable and will protect ship- 
pers and farmers from many heavy and unnec- 
essary losses if they will only keepup with the 
reports. 

There is too much trusting to commission 


merchants. They are all right for selling 
when a market is not glutted, and at all times 
those which are reliable do their best to get 
full value, but the producer or shipper needs to 
be on the alert constantly, to see that he is not 
intensifying the glut. It is more trouble to di- 
vide shipments, but it pays. The grape grow- 
ers in northern Ohio and western New York 
employ shipping agents who use the telegraph 
daily and send the fruit to New York, Pitts- 
burg, Columbus, Cleveland, Chicago or else- 
where, as price and supply indicate best de- 
mand and best price. No one market nor com- 
mission merchant is the best at all times. 
There is a chance for better prices to him who 
studies the markets carefully and regularly. 





Pickle Prices Present and Prospective. 





The cucumber pickle pack, now practically 
finished, is short throughout most of the east- 
ern states. The Brattleboro (Vt) company 
handled only 3,500,000 during the season com- 
pared with 5,000,000 in ’94. The Northfield 
(Mass) factory has a light stock and Boston 
packers located there will probably offer no 
pickles until spring. Packers claim they have 
done business at a loss the past year and are 
disposed to firmly hold the smaller stocks. 
The Brattleboro company pays $1 per 1000, the 
same figure since the business was started; 
cukes under three inches long bring T75c this 
season, and are used for bottling purposes. 
The Northfield plant buys by weight. Those 
under 34 inches command 1 per 100 Ibs, 3}@44 
inches 30c and over 44 inches 20c. 

The N Y pickle packers’ association has just 
issued a report showing receipts of cucumbers 
this year only one-third the capacity of their 
plants. W.R. Soper & Co have taken care of 
12,000,000, McQuire 28,250,000, Central Park 
works 8,000,000, T. B. Truesdell 2,847,000, N. 
Johnson’s Sons 4,000,000, C. K. Sherwood 
4,000,000, H. C. Dodge & Co 5,000,000, F. Frer- 
richs 800,000 and F. Frochrenbach & Co 
22,000,000, a total of 86,882,000 now in stock 
against an aggregate capacity of 253,000,000. 
In case the shortage is general over the entire 
country, it should result in exhausted stocks 
by the time another crop is ready and a better 
outlet for this product of the garden. 

iillligimeinaa ss 


lilk Prices at the Condensers. 


The condensery at Deposit, N Y, will pay for 
milk at the rate of $1 30 p 100 tbs during Oct, 1 40 
Nov to Feb inclusive and 1 30 March, ’96, the same 
as last winter. Illinois condensing companies 
operating at Elgin, Carpentersville and Algon- 
quin will pay 135 P 100 tbs for milk Oct 1, ’95, to 
Feb 1, 96,130 during Feb and 125 during March, 
having made contracts with farmers for supplies 
aggregating 260,000 Ibs P day. As was the case last 
year, the contracts specify a particular quality of 
milk, which costs more to make, considering feed 
and care, than where there were no such condi- 
tions. Ensilage and brewers’ grains are prohib- 
ited, and in addition milk must be cooled imme- 
diately and delivered to the factory at a low tem- 
perature. 

Wholesale dealers in N Y are adopting a new 
scale regulating the price of cream. Taking asa 
starting point 2c P qt for milk, it is proposed to 
establish the price of cream at $4 50 pecan of 40 
qts with an advance of 3744c P can for each 4c 
advance in price of milk. With the latterat 2%c 
the new scale price of cream is $5 25 P can in- 
stead of the old scale (which was subject to dis- 
count) of 550; with milk at 2%,¢, cream will be 
5 6244 P can and with milk 3c cream 6. The N Y 
wholesale milk dealers, who have _ recently 
organized a protective association, have elected 
for the first year the following officers and direc- 
tors: President, T. A. Mills; v p, J. C. Ryder; treas, 
G. Slaughter; sec, G. T. Walker. Among the di- 
rectors are the officers named, W. A. Wright, H. 
T. Stage, David Blair, M. L. Sanford, T. D.  ~ack- 
son, Daniel Bailey and I. C. Jordan. 

Heavy sentences imposed on dishonest milk 
dealers in N Y are still the rule. A Third avenue 
peddler was fined $150, another uptown dealer 
sentenced to pay 100 or serve 30 days and a third 
was fined 75, the result of one special session in 
Judge Hayes’ court. 

A True Friend to the Farmer is the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, old in years but up with the 
times. I like it. Put on your best licks for the 
farmer, for surely farmers need friends now.-— 
(T. F. Kinsel, Ohio. . 
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UPWARD TENDENCY MAINTANED, 


TuESDAY EVENING, Oct 1, 1895. 

Moderate activity prevails in the business 
world, but prices on leading staples have 
shown no material departure from those of a 
week ago. Strength in iron and cotton holds, 
but the high level assumed tends to check 
buying. Yet there is unquestioned demand 
for consumptive purposes and property is 
changing hands with a moderate degree of 
activity. Woolen manufacturers find fault 
with the higher prices demanded for the raw 
staple, claiming the goods market has not re- 
sponded to strength abroad. Wholesale dry 
goods, clothing and shoe merchants are favored 
with a fairly good fall trade, and bank clear- 
ances for the week were a fifth larger than in 
the closing week of Sept, "4, pointing to the 
expanding volume of trade. The markets for 
securities lack special feature and are little 
more than professlonal, although there is a 
fair investment demand and an increased call 
for money, Which exerts a hardening tendency 
in interest rates. 

In agricultural products the interesting fea- 
tures are the strength in wool, outlined in an- 
other column, and the futile efforts of bears to 
breaking wheat prices, ex- 
3,150,000 bu, exceeding 
March. The up- 
has not been 
the ever 


succeed in further 
ports of the latter, at 
any single week since 
ward tendency in this 
without effect in coarse grains, but 


last 
market 


forceful realization of big crops of both corn 
and oats prevents genuine support here Live 


stock has not shown any disposition to join 
the procession tow ard higher 
marketings realizing rather 
though offerings at all western points find an 
outlet, the surplus moving into the east ata 


products are 


greund, the free 


mean prices, al- 


possibly less 


rapid rate. Dairy 
depressed, yet lack much life, cheese needing 
foreign outlet than it 


ind potatoes from the 


“& Inaterially better en- 


iOVS at present. Onions 
new crop are pressing on the market with con- 
siderable force. Revised prices holding good 


to-night follow: 


— - 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, BR 100 ibs, #5 50 #4 30 #3 65 
New York, 5 60 5 00 +80 
, 5 55 455 400 
> 30) 415 340 
5 50 440 385 





At Chicago, the cattle market needs either bet- 
ter support or less burdensome supplies. An ir- 
regular break of 15@25¢ last week, the decline in 
some instances being even more, has been follow- 
ed the opening days of this week by some uncer- 
tainty, dealers wishing to test conditions before 
buying freely, discriminating sharply against 
heavy natives. Western range cattle sell fairly 
well but too many are coming forward. The east- 
ern markets have not been satisfactory and ex- 
porters are slow tv pay aught but rather mean 
prices. The long-continued strength in stockers, 
with the hardening tendency, has finally checked 
buying, farmers fearing they could not get out at 
a profit, even considering cheap corn, and there is 
a hesitancy to pay above $350 for good feeders. 
Texans in moderate supply and demand at a 
shade easier prices. Choice milch cows are want- 
ed at strong prices and worn-out dairy stock and 
eanners’ stuff generally is selling, but at low fig- 
Revised quotations follow: 





ures. 

Exporters. 1450 to 16 Com to extra bulis 22 7 
los. average $5 15@5 8 Good teeder ) «) 

Good dressed beef and Common do i ") 
shipping steers, 1150 Calves. neavy 4 ‘ 
to 1400 Ibs, 400 475 Caives.im ps) Ik 425 67 

Fair to medium ateers, Milen cow : 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, 1) 400 Weare range steers ” ’ 

ch ice cows and heifers. 10 340 Grase-tec ex stee ” v 

Poor to good cows, 1” 300 Lo 1 heiters 2 2 


The big packers who take the bulk of hogs show 
a willingness to purchase freely at prices around 
83 75a4, and in view of the near approach of the 
winter season will pound the market so long as 
the prov‘sion trade isin its present shape. This 
, the situation in the hog market to-day. 
recovered a trifle from the 20a30c 


indica’ 


Price’ save 

breaw scored early last week, but itis difficult to 
get more than 4c for anything, light and heavy 
weights selling closer together than _for- 
merly. Prices are nearly $2 lower than a 
year ago and are approaching low water 


mark, although within comparatively few years 
good packing weights have sold down to 3 40a@3 60, 
Commission merchants at the yards do not dis- 
play much confidence in any immediate sharp 
upturn, yet according to our special reports it 
would seem as though supplies for the coming 








LATEST MARKETS 





THE 





few weeks will be only moderate. Heavy pack- 
ing 3 90@4 10, with sales largely around 4. Choice 
medium and assorted light hogs 4 15a@4 25, grassers 
and rough stuff 3 25a4. 

Sheep are possibly showing a tendency to do a 
little better, though prices continue low under 
plentiful offerings, especially western, including 
a good many lambs. Ordinary sheep have gone 
off 10a@15e, but are steady at the decline, with 
some demand for stockers and feeders at prices 
about as high as for several weeks past. Choice 
to extra wethers are salable at $3 2543 65 with or- 
dinary to good 2 25@3, and poor or common droves 
all the way down to 150@175, good western 
wethers being salable around 34@335. Feeding 
sheep 2 50@2 90 and lambs 3 2543 75. Choice lambs 
for butchers’ purposes 4 2545. 





At Pittsburg, cattle trade lacks special anima- 
tion, and while actual offerings are not heavy, 
demand is inaaequate. It has been difficult to re- 
cover the 15@25c loss scored early last week. Pa, 
Va and southern farmers are picking up a fair 
number of stock cattle, but object to recent 
prices, yet some are going to the country at $3 1b@ 
375 when in good form and capable of taking on 
flesh rapidly. Revised prices covering all de- 
scriptions follow: 


Extra to‘fey steers 1400 Rough half fat, 10 to 
l 1300 


to 1600 Lbs. $5 2565 50 WH) 1 De. 275 3@ 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,3 00 425 
1350 lbs, 425 490 Bulls and stags, 20) 340 
Com to fair, 1040 to Fresh mileh eows, ea, 20.00 45900 
120) Ibe, '25 400 Veal calves, 2% 675 


Hogs have sympathized with the depression in 
the provision market and in swine at other 
places, ruling weak and steadier by turns. Inthe 
main, however, depression has been the rule, and 
prices have worked down 20@30c, and it requires 
something especially nice to command figures 
above the subjoined quotations. Prime light and 
mixed droves $4 25@440, heavy packing weights 
4104425, common yorkers 41a@4 25, pigs and 
rough hogs 3 25a4. Sheep depressed through lib- 
eral offerings here and at other points, and gen- 
eral indisposition of buyers to pay former prices, 
Choice to faney heavy wethers, 
indicating 15@20¢ decline, 
weights, 75@95 Pbs, 23438 25, 
lambs 2 75 a@4 50. 


low as they are. 
110a@125 ths, 3 50a3 8&5, 
fair to good medium 
undesirable droves 1 5042, spring 


9 


At Buffalo, the cattle noted at 
other points prevails, and the decline of 15@30e 
followed by no adequate re- 
smaller offerings recently. 


depression in 


last week has been 


covery in spite of 


Transactions on the basis of $4 25@525 for good 
medium to choice heavy shipping and export 
steers, with fey possibly a shade premium. Com- 
monto good steers suitable for local butcher 


trade 3 25a@4 25, stockers and feeders 2 25@3 75, veal 
calves 5 50@7 50. Milch cows in ample supply but 
steady when choice at 40@55 ea, with common 
lots 25@35. Too many hogs and too poor demand 
to permit any stability in prices. Market 
possibly a little steadier at last week’s decline, 
with a moderate movement so far this week bas- 
ed on 440a450 for good to choice medium and 
light, 425a445 heavy and 350@4 for rough lots. 
Sheep and lambs without special activity though 
less depressed than at one time last week, when 
prices were off 20@30c. Export trade pickingup a 
little but relatively few good enough for this 
class of buyers. Transactions on the basis of 250 
a4 for fair mixed to fancy shipping and export 
wethers. Lambs 3 50@4 65. 

At New York, exporters are complaining of in- 
different demand, yet best steers will sell. Of- 
ferings of really good beeves only mederate, and 
buteher cattle in fair supply with local concerns 
interested buyers. The postponement to Jan 1 of 
the order requiring all meats for export to be in- 
and labeled has temporarily reliev- 
local packing trade. Quotations are 
basis of $3 75@5 25 for common 
native steers, with fancy possibly a 
premium but sales largely at 3 75@4 25. 
cows steady at 25445 p head for poor to 

Veal calves in better demand at 5a8p 
100 Ibs. Hogs quiet, but a little depressed at 4 50@ 
5. Sheep slow and dull at 15@25c decline, poor 
to extra 2 25@3 85 with lambs 3 25@5. 


spected 
ed the 
on the 
to ehoice 
shade 
Milech 


choiee. 


At Boston, milch cows without special change, 
selling at $40@50 ed; with occasional selections at 
still higher prices and common lots down to 25@ 
30. Farrow and dry cows 10@22, yearling steers 8 
@ié and two-year-olds 14@25 according to con- 
dition. 

At London, American steers lower at 9@10%c p 
Ib est dressed weight, and sheep 84@lic. Refrig- 
erator beef 814@914¢ P th, or about 4c decline for 
the week. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Large Supplies and Low Prices the Features. 

Receipts of potatoes continue large and the re- 
cent hot weather has worked sad havoe with 
large quantities of the supplies on hand or in 
transit. Demand is no more than moderate and 
dealers have been obliged to shade prices in order 





looked 
pre- 
The crop this year promises large returns 


Better times are 
now generally 


to work off the surplus. 
for with the cooler weather 
vailing. 
in spite of Unfavorable reports from many 
tricts. In most of the New England states rot is 
found, in N Y, N J and Pa the tubers were hurt by 
excess of rain, while in other districts drouth 
caused the damage. Frosts are the latest cause 
of complaint, but in the face of all these difficul- 
ties, potatoes pour steadily into the markets. In 
many cases receivers have been caught napping 
and were unable to handle the consignments, ex- 
cept by means of lower quotations. The Chicago 
and New York markets show no improvement as 
yet but the cooler weather has had its effect in 
Boston and a better tone is noticeable. 

In the famous Greeley (Col) potato section, mar- 
ket low around 35¢ P 100 tbs, sacked and f o bears. 
Growers disposed to sell at these prices. Some 
loss through blight occasioned by bad weather in 
August and Sept. 

Manitoba has been favored with 
good weather conditions, and the crop is a 
one, with no material damage through 
blight. Many fields run as high as 325 bu p 
Owing to cheapness in the States there is no out- 
let in this direction, present freight rate to Min- 
neapolis and St Paul being l7¢ p 100 tbs and to 
Chicago 27¢c. Prices at Winnipeg now 154@20¢ P bu, 

The large crop around Painesville, O, is selling 
as low as 20¢ in carlots. 

At Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, N Y, crop prom- 
ises to be unprotitable and growers are discourag- 


<lis- 


especially 

full 
rot or 
acre, 


ed.—At Caton, Steuben Co, fair crop, selling at 
25ec Pp bu.—At Preble, Cortland Co, large crop 


promised with buyers offering 15¢ ~ bu. 
At New York, little 


improvement to note, de- 





mand moderate. L I in bulk §$l@l 1242 PP 
bbl, northern N Y T5ie@1, N J T5eal, yellow 
sweet 1 50a2. 

At Chicago, slow and easy under liberal offer- 
ings. Minn Early Ohio large 24a26c P bu, Wis 
24a25¢, common to fair 2la@23c, Minn Hebrons and 
Rose 25a 26¢, Wis 24a25¢, common 20a22c, Peer- 
less, good to ch 23a25e, Wis Burbanks 23a " 

At Boston, slightly improved under cooler 
weather, Aroostook Hebrons 35¢ Pp bu, Rose 
30¢, N H Rose 30c¢, Hebrons 30a35¢, N Y and Vt 
30435¢, Rose and Hebrons $1@1 12 Pp bbl, yel- 


low sweets 2a@2 50 PP bbi. 
THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Market Glutted with Poor Stock. 

During the season when apples have been in so 
small demand supplies have been arriving stead- 
ily and it how transpires that the markets are 
heavily loaded with a class of fruit difficult of 
disposal. The recent hot spell has been anything 
but favorable to apples and now with cooler 
weather the question arises how to get rid of 
them. Really fine, soft table apples are not so 
plentiful and prices for such are steady to slight- 
ly improved, but under grades are neglected and 
dull. Green varieties sell only slowly. With the 
waning market for other fresh fruits a better de- 
mand is looked for in the apple market, but even 
in such a case promised supplies are so abundant 
that prices at best must rule low. At such mar- 
kets as Chicago pecdlers are doing «a good share 
of the trading and form a moderate outlet, but as 
arule such buyers are averse to paying large 
prices. New York fancy varieties find a fair sale 
but fruit irregular in quality or in poor packages 
is dull. 

A Groton (Mass) correspondent writes: Apples 
will be a small crop. Had 700 bbls last year. 
This year shall do well if I get 25 bbls. 

Throughout much of Ct russets are plentiful, 
Greenings are turning out fairly andso with 
Baldwins which will be half a crop in New 
London Co. 

At Jerusalem, Albany Co, N Y, crop fair, cider 
apples selling at 20c p tb.—At Preble, Cortland 
Co, yield large, low prices prevail.—At Clay, 
Onondaga Co, recent high winds have blown 
many apples from the trees. Many sold for cider 
at 20c P 100 tbs. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING SEPT 21 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 

pool don gow points 
New York, 3,466 28 1,257 = 4,751 
Montreal, 1,116 - 559 _ 1,675 
Total, 4,582 se ile 020 — 6,426 
Week Sept 14, 4,217 _ 1,232 _ 5,449 
Week Sept 7, 1,451 1,559 _ 3,010 
Corresp week '94, 19,026 1,024 6,365 81 26,496 
Total) this season, 11,209 m . 6,478 ie 17,715 
Season '94-'95, 48,084 1,090 14,162 256 64,192 
At New York, fancy, soft table varieties not 
plentiful and selling at steady prices. Quota- 


tions: for nearby lots follow: Blush $1 25@)] 50 p 
bbl, 20-oz 125@1 50, Fall Pippin 125@150, York 
Pippin 125@150, King 125@2, Baldwin 1i1@1 50, 
Greening 1@1 37. 

At Chicago, the market shows a better tone for 
really choice fruit. Red and green mixed, sound 
$1@1 25 P bbl, Ben Drvis 1@1 25, Kings 1 50@1 75, 








Jonathan 1@175, Pound Sweets 1 25@1 75, ch red 
eating apples 125@1 75, windfalls 50@75c. 

At Boston, supplies liberal, prices about steady. 
York state 20-oz $150@1 75 P bbl, Me Harveys 2, 
Gravenstein 2@250, Pippins, etc, 1 25@175, Ben 
Davis 150@1 75, N Y Grecnings 150@1 75, mixed 
western 1@1 50. 


THE ONION MARKET, 


Dealers Showing More Interest. 


The onion market still shows its wonted apathy, 
but the signs of the times look promising fora 
better state of things before many weeks have 
gone by. The demand has not improved much 
but dealers are beginning to make inquiries con- 
cerning the market and show more interest than 
for some time past. Supplies in the market are 
abundant and the moderate sales now passing are 
at low figures. It is evident, however, that buyers 
are getting ready for more extended action and 
the onion market will be an interesting one to 


watch. At New York the ruling top price is $1 50 
¥ bbl, with sales down to 60c. Chicago is largely 


supplied with home-grown stock,40c p 
the highest quotation. At all points 
critical and poor stuf€ is neglected. 
In your onion crop report of Aug 24 you say, 
“There is a possibility of the latest plantings be- 
ing blighted which might seriously curtail the to- 
tal crop.’”” With us this has come to pass. The 
latest plantings are hardly worth pulling. 
Another thing which will affect the situation is 
the yield in small patches in kitchen gardens. 


bu being 
dealers are 


Here, so far as I have observed, the onions are 
very poor. A large dealer, who spends much 


time and money to ascertain the facts, considers 
the crop not much different from last year.—[C. 
L. Osborn, Wayne Co, N Y. 

In northern Ohio dealers are paying 25c P bu 
for choice stock and buying freely at that. 


At New York, in full supply and weak. 
L I and N J $1@150 P bbl, Orange Co red 
60c@1, yellow 75c@1, eastern white 125@2, red 


1, yellow 1 25. 
At Chicago, 
still quiet. 


slightly more inquiry but market 
Small red 25ce P bu, large 30@40c, small 


yellow 25c, large 30@40c, homegrown 50@75c P 
1)-bu sack, white $150 P bbl, Ill Spanish 50c Pp 
bu bx. 


At Boston, receipts continue large with sales at 
former prices. Native stock in full size bbls 
$1@1 25, western Mass 1@1 25, New York state 1 P 
small bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, arrivals continue moder- 
ate and prices well sustained. Good to ch 
marrow $160@170 P bu, medium _ 1 45@155, 
pea 1 40@1 50, white kidney 1 95@2, red 
kidney 140@165, black turtle soup 1 65@1 75, 
yellow eye 2, Cal iimas 310@3 20, foreign mar- 
row 130@140, medium 125@140, pea 1 20@1 30, 
green peas 90@95c. ; 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts are light and quality 
irregular, holding good stock on a firm 
basis. Fey new-laid nearby 18@19¢ P dz, 
N Y country marks 17@18c, Pa 17@18c, ch 


northern Ind and O 16142@l7c,'ch western 15@16%4c, 
refrigerator 15@16c, culls and seconds $2 50@3 50 
~P 30-dz case. 

At Boston, low grade supplies are 
but choicest fresh rules firm. Nearby 
fey 20@23e P dz, eastern ch fresh 18c, 
l4ai5e, Vt and N H ch 18c, western 
PE Island 16@164c 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes continue plentiful, 
but supplies of other fruits are decreasing. 
Muskmelons $1@5 ® bbl, watermelons 15@ 
25 Pp 100, Bartlett pears 2@4 p bbl, Seckel 
2@3 50, Sheldon 150@2, Flemish Beauty 125@ 
225, Del and Md peaches 1@2 P carrier, Jer- 
sey 75c@1 25 P bskt. Delaware grapes 10@15c P 5-th 
bskt, Niagara 8@12c, Concord 6@8c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 4 50@550 ® bbl, Damson plums 50@ 
75e P 10-lb bskt, Green Gage 40@60c. 


abundant 
and Cape 
fair to good 
fey 1644@17c, 


At Boston, varieties are thinning out, peaches 
getting scarcer, grapes plentiful. Peaches, N 
Y 75ce@$1 PY bskt, native 1@175, Hale’s Ct 
90e@1 25 jartlett pears 150@4 ~p bbl, Seckel 
3a4, grapes, Concord 10@12c P small bskt, 
Salem 10@12c, Damson plums 60@75e P 8-tb 
bskt, Green Gage 50@60c, Cape Cod cranberries, 


ch dark 5@5 25 P bbl, light 4@4 75, ch quinces 4@5, 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, in fair demand and about steady. 


Sharps 61 P 100 tbs, screenings 50@75c, rye 
feed 80c, oil meal 20 P  ton,. cottonseed 
20, bran 1450@15, middlings 15@16. Granulated 


yellow corn meal 235@260 P® 100 tbs, white do 
2 55@2 65, brewers’ meal 9%@95c, grits 92@95c, 
western coarse cornmeal 80@82¢e, city 84@86c, yel- 
low 95@97e. 


At Boston, 
bran 


market fairly steady. Spring 


$15 P ton, winter 15 50@15 75, spring 
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OC~~0OC~~< VOC <1EE><EE—~O 
Fertilizers for Fall Crops 


should contain a high percentage of Potash to 


insure the largest yield and 
of the soil. 


Write for our ‘‘ Farmers’ Guide,’’ 


is brim full of useful information for farmers. 
Address, . 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 


O<~~-2066~> <~30C> ~20EC: = 36 


} will make and save you money. 


a permanent enrichment 







a 142-page illustrated book. It 
It will be sent free, and 























eville, : 


Why pay 60 to 90c. arod for fence when you can make 


BEST WOVEN WIRE FENCE ON EARTH 
FORI3 TO 20 CENTS A ROD? 


Horse high, bull strong, pig 
and chicken tight. 
and boy can make from 40to 
6O0rods a day. Over50styles. 
illustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Rid indiana. 











A man 
















Anima Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Company, 


The Bowker 43 chattam st, BOStON 


‘N BOOK ABOUT iT FREE. ) 
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WHY TAKE ANY CHANCE ? 


In buying wire fence you are not laboring 
under the same difficulty asthe little girl who 


mush- 
if you die they are toad- 
stools.” You can order the Page with the 
same certainty that it will do you good, that 
you fellin breathing fresh air, or drinking 

ure water. You are getting the best there 
sand there will be nothing to regret. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


said ‘ ‘there’ s onty one way to tel 
rooms, eat ’em, an 













All that’s 
Necessary 


in the way of 


WTA 







SRN 





Ow 





tools, and any 


one can put on 





. 





Gabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 

Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 

areel Posts and preel Balle: Tree. by and bby ay 
Quards; Steel Wire Catalogu 


ce Board 
DeKALB FENCE co... 6 High “St, Dekalb, Tih, 





Neponset 
Water-=Proof 


Red Rope 
Roofing Fabric 


Takes the place of back plaster in @ 
dwellings, and of shingles or clapboards § 
in out-houses. Wind-proof, water- 7% 





FEN EN oyRAms 
CING. STRONG 
Costs LEAST, Lasts LONGES ks BEST. 


—FOR THE— 


Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad, 





gre 


CLEAVELAND FENCE Co., 
Free. 


4, Biddle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





proof, frost-proof, and vermin-proof. 


4 

4 

j A little girl protected from the rain with a sheet | H 
of “ Keponset ” is the trade mark. | ; 

4 











Neponset Black Building Paper 
for inside lining. Better 
paper; odorless and clean. 


ce { Full particulars 
and samples free. 








than tarred # 






aj ee Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
os 






G 

i) Pcwer Leverage 64 tol y 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 

COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Hl. 





F. W. BIRD & SON, E. Walpole, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 












maker KELSEY ‘© GO. Meriden, Conn ' instructions. 


=r 





S | Young or old have 

ney aver \fun and make 

5. Printing Press 
gps. your own cards ke 

Bas18. Press for circularsor | 

small newspaper. Cata- ’ 

ae free, oe type jeasy by full printed 

aper, cards, &c. from 


money printing. for 


others. Typesetting 





HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP OnE 
4 DOING MOST AND BEST worr 


hee 


ERTEL S VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANY WHERE TO OPCRATE 
On TRIALACAINST ALL OTHER 


GEO.ERTEL& CO. QUINCY, reras 














~ CHICAGO 





FOUNDED 1883. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Th st ful coll thi tinent. For fall particulars address th « 
© most Snocessa' GOS. HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S-) 2537-2539 State $ St, Chicago, Til. 
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middlings 1% 75@16, winter 18, mixed feed 
17, cottonseed meal 20, hominy feed l5@ 
15 75, ground wheat 1850@19, corn meal 82@ 
Sie P bag, ch kiln dried 18@19 ®P bbl. 


Prices for ground feed are for larger lots of one 
to five cars or more, spot cash. 
Hay and Straw. 


At New York, supplies, while not heavy, 
are too large for the demand and _ prices 
favor buyers. Prime timothy %a%c p 100 
ibs, No 1 80@85c, No 275@80c, No 3 65a70e, 
clover mixed 60@65c, clover 55@60c, salt hay 

5ia6se, short 40@50c, wheat 


50ec, iong rye straw 
Batic, oat 40a45c. 

At Boston, market continues quiet with values 
firm for best ae N ¥ and Can, ch to fey $18@ 
19 P ton, fairto good 16@17, eastern ch 14@15, ordi- 
nary to fair Ma@l4, clover and clover mixed 
11@12, swale 8a9, good to prime rye straw 11 50, 
oat 7 50a8. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, demand continues slow and quo- 
tations nominal. Country-slaughtered cow 8%4%@ 
%e P lb, bull T@74eec, calf $115@145 ea. Country 
tallow 444@4'¢c P tb, city 444c, edible 4%c, brown 
grease 3@3',c, yellow 349a@3%4c, white 4@44c. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, without special change. Mess pork 
$10@1025 BP bbl, family mess 1150@12, short 
clear 11 50@13, country dressed pork, light 7@ 
Tizec, medium 6@6%\4c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the Hebrew holidays caused a 
better demand for live poultry and firmed up 
prices a little. Local spring chickens ll@il',c 
» th, western lic, local fowls llga@lze P th, west- 
ern 1114@12c, roosters 7',@8ec, mixed turkeys $a 
10c, local ducks 60@9c — pr, western 60@80c, local 
geese $1@1 50, western lai 37, southern l@l 12, 
pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, live in steady demand, 
find moderate sale. Northern and eastern 
tresht-killed chickens 15@18e P fh, extra ch fowls 
11@13e, ducks 10@13c, live 
echiekens l0@lle, western 
chickens 12@13c, fowls 


dressed 


l4c, COMMON to 
fowls 0c, spring 
dressed turkeys llal2ec, 
ll1ge. 


good 


Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies are less liberal and 
good qualities find a fair sale. Cabbage $2a3 p 100, 
squash, marrow 40@60c P bbl, Hubbard 75@l1c, tur- 
nips 50@60c Pp bbi, tomatoes 75e@1 P bx, cucum- 
ber pickles 1@2 P 1000, egg plant 75¢@1 25 p bbl, 
peppers 75e@1, green corn 4a6 P 1000, cauliflow- 


er 50c@150 p Dbbi, lima beans 14a@2 ®P bag, 
pumpkins 50@75e p bbl. 

At Boston, prices are low on all vege- 
tables. String beans 35a 40e P bu at 
wholesale, sheil 50c, new beets 25@30c, cab- 
bage $2@3 Pp 100, carrots 30c p bu, cauli- 
flower 1@125 P dz, celery Sa6se P dz Dbehs, 


green corn 35@40c P bx, cucumbers &cal Pp 100, 
lettuce 15¢c P dz, parsley 25c p bu, parsnips 50e p 
bu, peppers 40c, short radishes 50c Pp bx, spinach 
10c P bu, tomatoes 25@40c, flat turnips 30@35¢c, mar 
row squash 50e P bbl, Bay State anc Hybrid 60@ 
75e, large lima beans 1) bu, egg plant 150p dz, 
salsify 75c, mint 40c, cress 35c, leeks 60 @75c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 


SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 62 32% 1934 *3 30 "7 00 
New York, 66 31% 245, "475 *8 25 
Boston, 43 275 * 9 95 
Toledo, 69 34), 21 — 4 42°¢ 
St Louis, 6334 2844 183g — os 
Minneapolis, Sib, — = 
San Francisco, ‘97, *L 174g "85 *7 00 a 
London, 72 736 — = ‘aa 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
October, _ 30% 19 
December, 62% 2844 
May, 1896, 664, 2946 207% 

At Chicago, the good advance of nearly 5e in 
wheat last week, fully holding to the close, with 


marked interest shown during the opening days 
of this week, suggest a decided change of senti- 
ment. Certain itisa number of encouraging fea- 
tures are in evidence. Receipts in the northwest 
continue large, as is to be expected, but there are 
oceasional hints that these will soon fall off. The 
big millers report a better inquiry for flour on ex- 
port account and shipments of flour and wheat 
last week were larger than in months. While 
public stocks are accumulating this is but natur- 
al, and they are nothing like as burdensome 
as a year ago. Dry weather and _ possibly 
decreased winter wheat acreage for the 
‘96 crop huve been .talked, but it is too early 
to bank anything on this. Cables have shown 
spasmodic strength, yet foreigners profess to be 
indifferent and unwilling to pay the price. The 


home milling demand is moderate, receipts of 
both winter and spring at this point continue 
light and the cash trade is more encouraging. 


No 2 spring 6114@62',¢ in store, No 3 6014@61\4c, No 
3red by sample 58%4@61c. Dec closed 4%c higher 


last week at 63c, a top price, with May 63%c and 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


the market this week rather unsettled waiting on 
the movement. 


are dragged slightly higher by 


Corn prices 
wheat, yet there is no genuine support, and at 
every show of advance sellers appear, on the 


strength of the immense ’9% crop. This is made 
and the condition high, as shown in our special 
report found on another page. Favorable influ- 
ences are the continued liberal export movement, 
moderate firmness abroad and a fair shipping 
inquiry. No 2 mixed, to be delivered any time 
this month, is selling around 31@311,c, the mar- 
ket showing nearly le improvement. No 2 in 
store 311,@321,4¢, No 3 by sample 31!,@32c, No4 
3014 a 3ic. 

Oats narrow and devoid of special feature. Of- 
ferings in the country are increasing, and so with 
receipts, these confirming our special report of 
the largest crop on.record. Oct about '4c higher 
at 191,c with May 2la2l\4c and shippers taking 
hold at low prices ruling. No3in store 18%c, No 3 
white 20',@20%,c,. No 2 in store 194@19%,¢. 

Rye market though small, a shade higher ow- 
ing to strength in wheat and indisposition of 
country shippers to sell at existing low prices. 
Shipping demand on distilling and milling ac- 
count restricted but so with the offerings. No 2 in 
store 39!,¢ and by sample 41 @415%,c, Oct 39%4c, May 
46e. 

Barley receipts large and at times burdensome, 
prices sagging to the basis of 35@40e Pp bu of 
48 lbs for fair to good malting and 414 42e for fan- 
ey plump and bright. 
the market for cheap barley and badly stained or 
thin sells down to 254 30c. 

Fiaxseed has been governed to some extent by 
manipulators, the recent 6c advance which car- 
ried cash to $1 04 being followéd by free speecula- 
tive offerings and a break to %e for No 1 on track 
followed by a fractional recovery, Oct being quote 
able around 96c and Dee %®e. Receipts continue 
liberal, averaging more than 100 cars p day. 

In timothy, fall trade partially over, offerings 
ample and dealers disposed to buy at lower fig- 
ures. Prime has worked down 30a40ce during the 
week to $3 50 P ctl or 158 P bu of 45 1bs, with fair 
to good country lots 325@340 and Oct or Nov 
delivery 345@350. Clover quiet and rather 
neglected on the basis of 7 1047 25 p ctl for choice 
seed, cash or Oct. 

At Toledo, considerable strength manifested in 
wheat, due to small movement of winter, exports 
a little more encouraging and possibly a change 
of sentiment toward the bull side. Cash 69%, 
Dee 7034c. Corn steadier around 344ec¢ cash, oats 
a shade higher at 21c for No2, and 234@23!.c for No 
2 white, and rye dull around 43!4c. Cloverseed 
quiet with prime or Oct $4 30a4 40 p bu. 

At New York, wheat receiving more attention 
at higher prices. Influences emanating from the 
west potent here. Demand for shorts pronounced 
and fairinquiry on shipping account with better 
export trade though there is yet room for much 
improvement in this respect. No 2 winter 66c, No 
3 red 64a6414c. Corn rather dull but less weak, 
partly in view of a belief that present low prices 
will greatly stimulate consumption. _No 2 in store 
3714@38c, No 236%,@37c. Oats neglected but held a 
little more firmly with No 2 mixed around 244e 
and No 2 white 27¢. Rye firmer at 40a@43c, barley 
neglected at 45@48e for choice brewing and 30@40c 
for feeding. Cloverseed dull at 88@875 p ctl for 
good to choice, and timothy slow at 4 50@5. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRIOKS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1@1 15 P 
bbl, sweets 2@2 50, onions 50a60e p bu, turnips 30 
a40c, cabbages 250 pP 100, apples 1@125 p Dbl. 
Chickens lla@i2e P fh 1 w, 12'4,@1314¢c d w, roosters 
8a9e, ducks 12@13c, geese 10a1lc, fresh eggs 18@19¢e 
pdz. Bran 1550@16 P ton, cottonseed meal 18 
a1850, middlings 17@18, baled timothy hay 14@15, 
oat straw 7a@8, rye 8 50a9. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 66%c p 
bu, No 2 corn 36ce, No2 mixed oats 23c, barley 
42a45c, rye 44\,c, flaxseed $105, coarse winter 
bran 1550 ton, spring 1450, fine spring ‘mid- 
dlings 16 50, winter 18 50. 

At Syracuse, fresh meats steady. Western 
beef 6@8c — tb, farmers’ 5@7c, veal 8c, mutton 6 
ave, lamb 10@1le, unwashed wool 8a12c, hides 6@ 





Low prices for oats hurt 

















The records show this Threshing-mochine to be tho 
exsiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only abont 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-milis, ( ir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and g-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riers and Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata- 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N, Y. 









ARE THE, STRONSESI: 
Made in 250 styles. 
Square Blankets for the road. 
Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All sha sizes and qualities. 
The Best 5/A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Many Have Worn 16 Years. 
Thousands of testimonia 
Sold by all dealers. 
Write us for 5A Book. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


JIC pDRVNG STILL KING 


BIT 
THE BIT OF BITS. e« 

Will control the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for 
Nickel, $1.50. $1.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., "AAiN= 


















wis. 
CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
sy AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED. 


This is the only known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a small scale 
and for supplying water 
forany purpose op Stock 
Farms, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries 
Dairymen, &e. . 

A RIFE RAM 
willelevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance. Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
tame cenditions. Ill. Catalogue anc estimates free, 
RIFE ENGINE CO., B. L. Greider, See., Roanoke, Va 


THOMPSO 


O0T 
CUTTER. 


(Hand and Power.) 
Cuts all kinds of 
roots and vege- 
tables for Stock 
Feeding. Only ma- 
chine made with 
self-feeder. Ware 
ranted to do per- ; 
fect work. Feed Sree. 
left in shape to prevent all danger o 
choking. Used everywhere. Address 
©. K. THOMPSON & SONS, Noe 7 River St., Ypsilanti, Mich, 


=a. QUAKER CITY 
S. GRINDING MILL 


For CORN and COBS, 
FEED, and TABLE 
MEAL. Improved for ’94-’95, 
Send for all mills advertised, 
, Keep the best—return al] others. 
> A.W. STRAUB & CO. 
8 Jefforson lb 


St., Chiecage 1 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For ni! Kinds of Grinding. 

A boy can operate and keep 
in order. ‘Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 

All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mill. built, roller or bubrsystem, 


































uced Prices for ’95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., SS 
90 Day Street, indianapolis, ind 





suan-sront FELD MILLS 
BURR-STONE 
are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
@ Exposition in 1893 for 
Bry Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 
@ 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
Box N, New Haven, Conn. 



















SATISFACTION 4 


GUARANTEED. 














;DEHORNER 


© Cuts clefin on all sides-does not crush. The 

©) most humane, rapid and durable knife 
made, fully warranted. Highest World’s 
© FairAward. Descriptive Circulars Free. § 


~ A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
DOOOQQDOOOQOODOQOOOOOSHOO) 








FARM CREAM SEPARATORS. senc'sa'Satsiog: 
P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ml 








qe, tallow 3a4e, chickens 9a10¢ 
w, ducks 9a10¢e 1 w, lZalde dl 
}) dz, cold storage lia l6c, 
baled timothy 12@16, oat 
al 22, 


bran 17, cottonseed me: 


P lb lw, alte d 
fresh eggs 184 1%e 
hay $8a@15 |) ton, 
Straw 7a8, rye 9a 10, 
middlings 19, corn 45 


Ww, 


Loose 





adic P bu, oats 30a% Potatoes 25a50¢ p bu, 
onions 50a55e, beets 30c, tomatoes 30¢, carrots 
40¢, parsnips 40@50c, pumpkins 1 P dz, Hubbard 


squash 1 |) 100 Ibs. 
In Other Places—At 
Co, eggs 15¢ p> az, 


Baldwinsville, 
potatoes 


Onondaga 
» bu, be 


25 a4 30¢ LS 


$1 5002, pork 550a6 Pp 100 ibs, beef 6a8e P th, veal 
6c, lard TuS8e, chickens 8a10ec, shorts 16 Pp ton, 
middlings 17, meal 16 At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
eggs 15¢c, potatoes 30e, wheat 60e, corn 45¢, hay 104 
11, lard &¢, beef 6a8¢, mutton 5a6e, hogs 54,a6¢.— 
At Caton, Steuben Co, hay 12.—At Dickinson Cen- 
ter, Franklin Co, eggs 15e.—At Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co, beef 5a6c, fowls 10412¢, eggs 14a15«, 


potatoes 35¢c, hay 85c, rye straw 7Oe, 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
timothy hay $16@16 50 p ton, mixed clover 13 5, 
rye straw 11¢11 50, wheat6 50a7, No2 red wheat 
4i,c¢ Pp bu, corn 38,¢, Tle ari 4€ P th, 


baled 


clover seed 


timothy 2154225 p bu, winter bran 15a@1575 p 
ton, spring 14 50@15 25. Fresh exggs 164yalic P 
dz, fowls 10¥2 alle » Ib 1 w. Onions 1 10@1 25 Pp 
bbl, cabbage 250@3 50 p 100, potatoes 35c¢ p bu, 
apples 1 5042 50 p bbl, pears 3 50a4, quinces 24 
2 50, cranberries 5 75a6. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes $1 25a135 p bbl, toma- 
toes 50a75¢ ~ bskt, turnips 50a75¢e p bbl, cabbayes 
75c a1, onions 1254150. Middlings 16 50@17, ieee 
14u 14 50, No 1 timothy hay 1625416 50, mixed 13 50 
al4 50, prairie 1025411. Fresh egys 15a15lee p dz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock in fair demand 
with upward tendency. Good to best steers 
$4 2546450) 100 ths, al calves 4500550, heavy 
hogs 444 50, sheep 2 5043, milch cows 2a35ea 
fine unwashed wool 8@9e P th, medium and coarse 
12«13!,¢, hides 7t4.¢. Poultry aetive and steady. 
Chickens 6u7e » th lw, 8a100ed w, ducks 6¢7¢ | 
w, geese Ga7e, fresh eggs 3c }) «dz. Potatoes in 
good demand. Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 324 
34c |} bu, onions 40c, cabbages 3 }) 100, apples la 
125 bbl, cranberries 7¢7 50. Bran 15416 Pp ton, 
middlings 16¢17, loose timothy hay 15416, baled 
13415, prairie 11@1250, oat straw 64650, clover 
seecdl4a450 }) bi timothy 24225, corn 30a35« 
oats 22 25e, wheat 55a 58e,. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs lle Pp dz, chickens 74 
9c } th, roosters 4¢, ducks &e, selected hogs $4 2 
430 |) 100 Ihs, ch to extra steers 4 904495, cows 
a4, sheep 3 ort hg venl calves 6 25a6 75. Ch timo- 
thy hay 1441450 P ton, No 1 13@14, clover lla@iz. 
rye straw 5a6, bran 12 50, middlings 1450@15. Po- 


bu, ¢ tomatoes 
bu,turnips lal 25 p bbl, cauliflower 9ca 


tatoes 35a40e |) abbage 7@8 Pp ton, 


50a 60c }) 


1 }) dz. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
emy 22a23c Pp fb, dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, 
steady and advancing. Good toch emy 20@22c, 
dairy 174a20¢c.—At Buffalo, firm under good de- 
mand. N Y and Pa extra ecmy 22\%¢, dairy 20a2Ic, 
western 17a@18c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 18a 
20c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 18@20c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c.—At Caton, Steuben Co, 18 


a20c.— At Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, 18ce. 

At New York, better market conditions gener- 
ally, a firm tone in competing markets and the 
comparative searcity of fancy fresh grades, cause 
a strong feeling among holders, but anything un- 
der strictly perfect must take its chance, supplies 
being liberal. Dairy quiet and firm for fancy. 
N Y and Pa extra cmy 211,@22¢c ® ib, Elgin and 
other western extra 22c, firsts 181,@201,¢, sec- 
onds 15@1T7e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 20c, firsts 
17a@1814c, western dairy firsts 12@1l4c, seconds 
102 alle, June factory firkins 11@1Mac, tubs 
111,@12e, firsts 11@11',c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
Western cmy extra 221,@23c Pp th, 
19a@21e.—At Pittsburg, extra emy 
other emy 22@23c, dairy l4a@l5e. 

At Chicago, for strictly fancy a steady deinand 
is experienced and such grades rule firm, but 
many lots shipped as fancy have turned out 
low the mark. General receipts are more 
ate, and quality not as good as last week. Dairies 
are in fair supply and sell well when choice. 
Under grades drag. Quotations follow: Extra emy 
211,@22c Pp fh, firsts 19@20c, seconds 1l5ali7c, imt 
emy firsts 15e, ordinary 12@13c, extra dairy 
(Cooley’s) 171,@18¢, firsts 15@16c, seconds 10@ 
1144, ladles fresh packing stock 8% 


market firm. 
fair to prime 


prints 25a 26e, 


be- 


moder- 


first 11@12e, 
a%e, grease 4@5c. 


At Boston, the general run of business is com- 
paratively light, but the feeling is one of steadi- 
ness and the 22e price is well sustained. Small 
packages are the favorite. Western goods finda 
fair sale. Vt and N H extra cmy, as- 
sorted sizes 22c P tb, northern N Y_ as- 
sorted 21@22c, large tubs 20@2ic, eastern 19 


@20c, western assorted 20@2ic, large tubs 19@20c, 
northern emy firsts 18@19c, western 16@18c, Vt ex- 
tra dairy 18e, N Y 17@18c, firsts 14@16c, western 


firsts 12c, extra emy in bxs 23c, dairy 20c, trunk 


butter, 14 or ¥%4-th prints, creamery 23@24c, dairy 
21@22c. 4 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, full 
dars 9a10c pp tb, flats 9a9%oc 
Swiss lgai4c.—At Syracuse, ft 


cream ched- 
, Skims imit 
ill cream cheddars 


3a5e, 


and flats Ta@8%4¢.—At Buffalo, in small demand. 
N Y full cream 9@91,c, western 7Ta&c, part 
skims 5a6c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 8c.—At 
saldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@9c.—At Gewe gO, 


Oswego Co, 9e. 

At New York, the market is well cleaned up of 
the choicest grades and a better prevails 
among dealers. Small sizes in fair demand. N Y 
new full cream, ch to fey large white 74448 Pp 
fb, colored 71,4a814¢, good to prime , fey 
white small 814, colored 814¢, good to ch 744484 
Chenango Co vest part skims 5@6%%¢, fair 344@ 
410c, full skims 1!.,@2e. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a shade strong- 


tone 


Tate 


er. NY factory small 834c¢ P fh, large 84c, fair 
to good 744@8ce, part skims 41,@7c.—At Pittsburg, 
full cream Ohio 84,@814c, N Y¥ 9@9%4c, Wis 12@ 


13¢. 

At Chicago, trade has improved slightly anda 
steady feeling now pervades the market, arrivals 
being fairly well cleaned up. has 
been taken out of cold storage, but to no great ex- 
tent. Western full cream’ twins, ch 
Ta7T,c P tb, Young Americas chea- 
dars 7a7',c, limburger 
new Swiss 10@10%4c 


Some cheese 
good to 
754@81¢, 
7Tiga@se, bricks Ta7lec, 
, but the mar 
8a8% ¢ P tb, 
extra 8@8%4c, 
part skims 3@5c, 
firsts 642 @7loc, 84 @9Ie. 

The Milk Market. 
York, beginning Tuescuay 

[To page 2!.] 


At Boston, demand is not active 
ket has a steady tone. N Y extra 
firsts 6a7e, 415a5%e¢, Vt 
tirsts 6a7ec, 41, a5%ec, 
Ohio flats 


seconds 
seconds 
extra 8c, sage 


At New of this week, 





Take Care 


of your leather with Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can ata harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a haif-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 


ind swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 


money 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of her r — ing 


everywhere—handy cans. B st « | for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can't find it, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 


write to 


Rochester . N Y¥. 


WHITMAN'S riana aaa 
Corn and Cob Mills. 
The only mills made with 
Cast Steel Grinders. 
Warranted superior to 
any in use, for all pur- 
. a runs easier, grinds 
ster and far more dura- 
ble. Satisfaction guaran- 
=teed. Also Hay Presses 

= Of all styles. 
pS Manufactured by 3 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COo., St. Louis, Ma 
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| Can’t Sleep 


The 
fact that the nerves are 
weak and the body in a feverish and unhealthy 
condition. The nerves may be restored by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which feeds them upon 
pure blood, and this medicine will also create 
an appetite, and tone up the system and thus 
give sweet refreshing sleep and vigorous 
health. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public « eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills. “harm 


Is the complaint of many at this season. 
reason is found in the 








with 
25e. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


act harmoniously 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








BY One MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
tamber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
EASIER. 97,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
1ogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 


trom thousands. First order secures agency. Yen 
FOLDING SAWING M NE Co., 
62-66 8. Clinton Strect, Chicago, Ll, 





BY STEAM — 
With the MODEL 


oma Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
oO lating. Thousands in success- 
J) tl operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percent of 
fertile eggs at less cost than 

other Hatcher. Lowest 
priced first-class Hatcher 

made. GEO. H. STAM 

114 to 122 8. 6th St., Quincey, 


WELL "ae 


Late Improvements. All Money Makers. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 


HATCH CHICKEN 























Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 




















Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makeatin roof put 


on in the old Galvanized Shingles 


style. Our 
Are both rust and rain 
No others 


Without Painting. ~,:. 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., cits''N7s. 


UY 


proof 





SECOND-CROP SEED IRISH POTATOES this Fail. 


One Barrel worth 2 of one-crop SEED. Berry 
Plants, Asparagus, etc. Catalogue with testimonials 
free. Je - HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 








JOHN H. JACKSON, eis to JACKSON 


BRO 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Fire 


Brick, Oven Tile, 
‘lay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Established_ 1852. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Draiv Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Chimney and_ Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 


Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 











Prices right. Catalogues free 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 


ALL SIZES. - 


From 10 to 600 bushels per hour. 
Steam, Horse and Hand Power. 
build Horse Powers, all sizes, and make up 
complete sets, Shellers and Powers, of any desired capacity. 


Corn Shellers 


ALL CAPACITIES. 


For 
We also 


Our machines are the best. 


117 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 








Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousand recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


' MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1894 (the ‘ hard times ”" year) 
than ever before. Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


you at least one hired man’s wages. 


PARSONS ‘LOW-DOWN' WAGON CO.,334 WEST MAIN ST.,EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
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Amenia, Dutchess Co q, Sept 27—Drouth be- 
coming serious as wells and springs are all 
failing. August and the first half of Septem- 
ber were unusually warm but there was less 
sickness than usual. Corn all secured in good 


order. J. Keaver, J. Swift and H. Reed had 
tiells which were especially fine. Not much 


milk being produced. Some farmers still sow- 
ing wheat and there is a call for seed at 90c per 
bu. Pastures so poor that nearly everyone is 
feeding fodder. Winter apples falling and 
must be picked. Some are improving the op- 
portunity offered by dry time for enlarging ice 
ponds, repairing dams, etc. 


Aquetuck, Albany Co Oo, Sept 27—Less than 
5 in of rainfall in these parts since April. Those 
who do not have fodder or grain for their cows 
are getting very little milk. Drouth killed the 
new seeding of clover and timothy and much 
rye will be sown this fall. This season’s rye 


was good except where sown late or without 
fertilizer. Hay, which is the money crop of 
the town, made about half an average crop. 


Oats were an average crop on upland although 
the straw was short. Corn not very good. 
Some fields began to dry up and were cut early. 


Potatoes not good, but will perhaps make 
halfacrop. Apples not plenty except Green- 
ings. Drouth and winds caused them to fall 


early. No plums to speak of. Pears yielding 


well, but poor in quality. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co oa, Sept 27—Most 
farmers have finished cutting their corn, while 
others are harvesting buckwheat. This’ crop 
was badly killed by the frost afew weeks ago. 
Cider apples selling low. Potatoes very cheap 
at present. Walter Hotaling has finished his 
silo and is busy filling it. Another light frost 
Tuesday night, Sept 24. Some farmers pick- 
ing their winter apples and putting them on 
heaps in the orchards. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, Sept 27—The drouth 
is serious as water is very scarce. There is 
little fall feed and most fields look as brown 


The thermometer 
the 


November. 
registered 103 in 


and sere as in 
on: Sept 22 and 23 


Shade. There are many auctions of farm 
stock this fall and several farms are offered 
for sale. There will be an abundance of nuts 
this fall. 


Caton,Steuben Co 0 Sept 27—Reports of crops 
since frost on night of Sept 14 shows that buck- 
wheat suffered most, many late pieces being 
entirely destroyed. Corn was pretty well out 
of danger but the stalks were badly frozen. 
Sowed corn was hurt for feeding or silo pur- 
Farmers have threshed +their crops 
with the exception of buckwheat. Oats have 
averaged from 45 to 50 bu per acre, rye 30. The 
hay crop was barely two-thirds that of last 
year. Potatdes-are a fair crop with prices low. 
Pastures fairly good. Apples hardly half a 
crop. Cerna full crop and sound. 


Clay, Onondaga Co O, Sépt 28—Frank Kings- 
dangerously ill with typhoid fever. 
Mrs James Hadcock is confined to her bed 
with gastric fever. The potato crop is being 
harvested. The yield is large, but some com- 
plaint that tubers are rotting. Cabbages 
promising a large crop. In some instances the 
heads are cracking but not as bad as in former 
years. Corn is another immense crop and 
nearly all in shock before the frost of the 15th. 


poses. 


lev is 


, large ones. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Threshing about over. Wheat and oats gave 
excellent returns. Wells running dry and 
farmers have to draw water from the river for 
their stock. 

Clarksville, Albany ©o G, Sept 27—The dry 
weather continues and water is getting very 
searce. Pastures short and some have com- 
menced feeding their stock. Corn all cut and 


nearly all of the potatoes dug. The potato 
crop is better than last year. Some are getting 
quite large yields. Buckwheat all cut and 


seems fairly well filled. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co 9, Sept 28—Corn 
nearly all harvested. Crop very good with a 
large acreage. Potatoes turning out a good 
yield and of good quality. \Lield of wheat 
light. Oats making afull crop except where 
grasshoppers were plenty. Buckwheat an 
average crop. Lambs bring $2each and calves 
5. Nosale for horses and a ‘light demand for 
cows. No surplus of hay in this section. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co G, Sept 28—Farm- 
ers busy with their corn. Charles Smith has 
om xyht acorn cutter and binder capable of 

handling 12 acres per day. Some aftermath be- 
ing cut. Potatoes rotting insome fields. Oats 
were good on clay flats but farmers on slate 
hills report a light.crop. Buckwheat quite 
good and the same true of beans. Cows fail- 
ing at the pail. Cheese factories paying 50c 
per cwt for milk. Butter advancing in price 
and there will be more butver and less cheese 
made next season. Washington county’s fair 
was a grandsuccess. The Empire separator 
took first premium. 

Greenwich, Washington Co o, Sept 27—The 
county is suffering for the want of rain. Wells 
and springs very low and pastures parched. 
The corn crop is the best that has been grown 
here for years but some of it was cut by the 

early frost. Nearly as much value is put on 
the fodder as on the grain. Pastures and 
meadows that have never been known to be 
weedy are full this season. Potatoes a good 
crop and but little rot. Some scabby and very 
iow in price. Farmers not inclined to be en- 
couraged by the outlook. 


Homer, Cortland Co 0, Sept 28—The frost of 
late 


several weeks ago did much damage to 
corn and buckwheat, only about one-half of 
which was out of the way of harm. Large 


pieces of ensilage corn were still in the field 
and were injured. Cabbage doing finely and 
promises a heavy crop. Oats are y ielding from 
35 to 60 bu per acre. Wheat averaging about 
25. Buckwheat is a heavy crop yielding 30 to 
35 bu. Cornis the best crop for many years. 
Cows and beef cattle very low and no market 
except that furnished by local butchers. Ap- 
ples and potatoes promise large yields but 
prices are very low. 

Jewett, Greene Co Q, Sept 27—Farmers busy 
digging potatoes which area very large crop. 
Dr Smithand J. P. Miller are ahead on 
Corn about all cut and isa good 
crop. Buckwheat about half a crop. Apples 
an average crop of fair quality. More rye will 
be sown than for some years on account of the 
drouth killing new grass. Good cows bring $15 
to 18 per head while poor ones are a drug at any 
price. Horses very low. 

Knox, Albany Co OG, Sept 28—Dry weather 
still continues and water is scarce. Farmers 
busy threshing buckwheat which is the heav- 
iest crop ever grown here. Corn ail harvest 
ed and a good crop. Apple crop light but po- 
tatoes extra heavy. Only one frost thus far. 
Buckwheat flour selling as low as $1.25 per cwt. 

Moreau, Saratoga Co GO, Sept 33-—Filling si- 
los, threshing and digging potatoes ‘is the 
present work with farmers. Some rot and 
many grubs render much of the potatorcrop 
unmarketable. Yield not as great per acre as 
anticipated. Three new silos built and more 
in prospect. Those who have had most expe- 
rience with them say they would not keep 
cows without them. Crops good but prices 
low. One of A. W. DeVoll’s horses dropped 
dead recently and he is tiooded with offers to 
supply a*substitute at half the price wanted a 
year ago. 

Putnam Valley, Putnam Co a, Sept 26—The 
people of Adams Corners school district are to 
be commended for the zeal they are manifest- 
ing‘in educational matters. They have lately 
remodeled their old-fashioned schoolhouse in- 
toaneat and attractive building of modern 
style with modern desks, etc. They have also 
enlarged the playground by the purchase ef an 
additional } acre and are inclosing it with a 
neat and substantial fence. Such an example 
is worthy of imitation in many rural school 








districts throughout the country. We are hay- 
ing very dry hot weather. No rain for four 
weeks. Meadows have made but little growth 
since being mown. Pastures are dried up and 
wells getting low. Corn allcut. We have a 
fair growth of stalks, but not very well eared. 
Potatoes a fine crop and being put in cellars in 
a perfectly dry and clean condition. Greening 
apple trees are heavily loaded while other 
winter varieties are comparatively scarce. 
Peru, Clinton Co of, Sept 27—The exhibits 
at the Clinton Co fair held in Plattsburg Sept 


10-14 were numerous and of superior quality. 
Early grain nearly all threshed and good yields 


reported. Oats were the best harvested for 
several years. Corn nearly all cut and yield- 
ing about an average crop. Weather very fa- 


vorable for buckwheat. Owing to drouthit did 
not come up until after July 25 but it is nearly 
out of the way of frost and is well filled. Ap- 
ple crop light and dropping badly. Potatoes 
rusted somewhat but a fair crop expected. 
Some growers digging and storingthem. Ship- 
pers slow about buying and there is no price 
established. Several silos have been built and 
tilled in this town the present season. 


Horse Show Next Week—The second annual 
show of the Albany county horse show asso- 
ciation will be held Oct7 and 8 on the Ridge- 
field athletic grounds. Entries in the various 
classes have been made in gratifying numbers 
and the success which attended last season's 
exhibition promises to be repeated this year. 
The facilities for such a show are good and the 
management has succeeded in enlisting an ex- 
cellent array of horses for competition. 

Commissioner Schraub on the Anthrax Scare— 
After an absence of two weeks, Commissioner 
of Agriculture Schraub returned to Albany, 
having combined some official duties” with a 
pleasure trip. Regarding the recent outbreak 
of anthrax, reported in THE AGRICULTURIST, 
the commissioner says that the disease is about 


wiped out, so far as the herds in. New York 
state are concerned. The extremely trying 


weather of the past summer was largely ac- 


countable for its appearance. 


Syracuse Farmers Aroused—Farmers and 
market gardeners in the vicinity of Syracuse 
have decided to resist the law which forbids 
them to sell produce to anyone besides the lo- 
cal dealers without a license. They hold that 
they have a right to dispose of their products 


as they please, at least as much right as has 
the dealer. They argue that the dealer sells 


to all classes without paying: for the privilege 
of doing so, and to deny this to the producers 
is giving the dealer an advant: age Which is un- 
just. Several years ago Syracuse grocers 
formed a union, the intluence of which has 
been sufficient to cause the common council to 
legislate in favor of the grocers and against 
the farmer and gardener. The producers 
brand it a cutthroat deal from beginning to 
end and, when several North Syracuse garden- 
ers were recently thrown into prison without 
the privilege of securing counsel or vob- 
taining bail, they concluded it was time 
for action. On Tuesday evening, Sept 17, an in- 
dignation meeting was held in Wilbur hall. 
About 500 farmers and gardeners, represent- 
ing the towns of Cicero, Clay, Salina, DeWitt 
and others, were present. The meeting was 
called to order by I. C. Terry of Syracuse. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that ¢ every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisemenits of this class. to g¢ 
the MIDDL E 








on this page and under this heading in 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. . 

Copy must be received 


Thursday to guarantee inser- 


tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 


per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to “THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
find that an advertisement in this department will 
profitable returns and prove a paying investinent. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


“You NG MAN, age 27, single, total abstainer, of e respectable 
parents, who 1s out of ‘emple yment owing to the failure of the 


will 
bring 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New Yor k. 





banks in St. Johns, Newfoundland, would like a situation on 
a farm, where he could get plenty of work and make himself gen- 
erally useful. Pay not so much an object as a comfortable home. 


State wages per week or month, with or without board. (Board 
ey ge ) Address, H. J, PATON, care of A. J. Thorburn, P. O. 
»x 924, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 









Hamlet Worker, master of the local Pomona 
grange, was made chairman and A. P. Potter, 
agricultural editor of the Syracuse Post, secre- 
tary. The organization is to be known as the 
farmers’ protective association of Onondaga 
Co. The permanent officers are president, A. 
Babcock ; secretary, G. W. Hamilton; treasurer, 
Nelson Davis and constitute the executive 
committee. Nearly 70 names were enrolled on 
the membership list and as many dollars paid 
into the treasury. A committee was appoint- 
ed to solicit the co-operation of the labor unions 
of Syracuse. The members are fully determin- 
ed to test the validity of the laws which have 
been enacted for the purpose of oppressing the 
honest tiller of the soil. 


Dutchess County’s Fair—The 54th annual fair 


of the Dutchess county agricultural society was 
held at the Hudson River driving park, Pough- 
keepsie, Sept 24-27. The attendance was good, 


there being about 40,000 paid admissions in the ~ 


four days. Over $8000 in premiums were 
offered which here gen a larger display than 
usual in nearly all departments. Elmer D. 
Conklin, one of the best known young horse- 
men of the county, was in charge of the horse 
exhibit which was exceptionally fine there be- 
ing about 200 entries. insmore’s farm team 
shown by Timothy Herrick of Staatsburg won 
first prize for the best farm team owned in the 
county. Such well-known men as John J. 
Astor, Jacob Ruppert, Ogden Mills, J. A. P. 
Ramsdell and others carried away prizes on 
horses. Among the cattle the Dinsmore estate 
had 25 head of Jerseys and got 13 prizes. F. R. 
Bain of Poughkeepsie had 20 head and got 6 
eae Isaac Halstead of Clinton Hollow, 6 
nead and 3 prizes. Mrs Servin of Orange 
Co took first on 12 head of Dutch Belted ani- 
mals. In Holsteins A. H. Moore of Moore’s 
Mills got nearly alltheribbons. E. N. Howell 
did the same with Guernseys and Dr Kittredge 
of Fishkill with Brown Swiss. On sheep C. M. 
Holly of Glens Falls, D. C. Jordan of Martins- 
dale, Frank Jones of Claverack and Clark Bar- 
more of Lagrange carried away ribbons. The 
largest exhibit of swine was by C. M. Holly of 
Glens Falls. He took first on Berkshires, 
Cheshires, Poland-Chinas and Duroc-Jerseys. 
In the poultry department there were over 
2000 entries. The ladies’ exhibit of art and 
fancy work far exceeded any previously made. 
At the baby show there were about 40 entries. 
Miss Lizzie Wiggett of Poughkeepsie took first 
prize. 

An Honored Citizen Gone—David Gray of 
Marcy, familiarly known as “Uncle David,” 
died last week after an illness of several 
months. Mr Gray was over 80 years old and 
the most interesting and well-known man in 
his section of the state. He was married in 
1836 and later bought 40 acres in the town of 
Marcy. He afterward added more to it and 
has since made it his home. He christened 
the place ‘“‘Pocahontas Garden” and it still 
retains that namé. He practiced market gar- 
dening and made his farm one of the most 
profitable in the county. He lost considerable 
money through various shipping firms in 
which he became interested, but set to work 
with his usual industry and recovered his for- 
tune. Inthe early years of his shipping ex- 
perience he owned a dozen. boats on 
the Erie canal and Philip D. Armour, Chi- 
cago’s greatest capitalist, drove one of the 
canal boat teams. He developed a very 
strong attachment for Mr Armour and 
in his later years frequently visited fhe great 
capitalist in his palatial Chicago home. In 
1879 Mr Gray was sent to the legislature from 
the third Oneida district. He became a favor- 
ite among the legislators, and made a name for 
himself as the author and champion of the apple 
barrel bill, in which the question of whether 
a barrel should contain 100 or 106 qts was in- 
voived. He helped organize the New York 
agricultural society, the New York board of 
transportation and the Buffalo board of trade. 
He was a charter member of the central New 
York farmers’ club and greatly interested in 
any movement of benefit to the agriculturist. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Experiment Station Report in Pamphlet 
Form—The report of Director Armsby of the 
experiment station for the year 1894 has been 
issued in pamphlet form and is known among 
the station’s publications as Bulletin No 31. 
It is not only a report of the work of the sta- 
tion for last year but comprises a brief history 
of experiment station work from its beginning 
in Germany over 50 years ago down to the pres- 
ent. It also describes in detail the farm, 
buildings, etc, which constitute the station and 
gives a comprehensive review of what has been 
accomplished at the station, not only last year 
but since its establishment. The various crops 
grown, feeding experiments,veterinary science, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


manuring, dairying, botany, entomology and 
forestry are branches which come in for a good 
share of attention. The station staff has grown 
from 6 to 16in the past eight years. The re- 
port closes with an outline of the various agri- 
cultural courses offered at the state college. 
The bulletin is one which should prove of rare 
interest and value to farmers all over the state 
as it contains many facts about their experi- 
ment station which are not very generally 
known. The pamphlet can be had free by any 
Pennsylvania farmer who will request it of 
Director Arimsby of State College. 


The Wyoming Co Agricultural Society last 
week held one of the most successful fairs in 
its history. The exhibitions of speed were 
very fine, the record of the track being lower- 
ed. The stock exhibit was pleasing and satis- 
factory. The agricultural and horticultural 
interests made a very fine showing and surely 
did credit to little Wyoming Co. The fancy 
work, domestic manufactures, bread, cake, etc, 
did credit to the skilled hands to whom they 
owed their existence. The different granges 
of the county, which, through the efforts of the 
president of the association were induced to 
compete for prizes, eclipsed everything upon 
the grounds. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Sept 27—Potatoes mostly dug. 
They turned out heavily and are very large. 
Corn heavy and about all cut. Buckwheat 
fair. Late cabbage very much hurt by dry 
weather. Very little pasture. W. Sammis has 
some of the finest peaches that have been seen 
here this year. Mr Sammis is very successful 
with peaches and apples. The samples he is 
showing at Suffolk Co fairs are exceptionally 
fine. William Cromwell has a nice crop of 
apples, those of the Peck’s Pleasant variety 
being extra fine. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Preparing for Farmers’ Institutes—Secretary 
Franklin Dye has for some weeks been plan- 
ning a series of some 30 farmers’ institutes to 
be held the coming winter. The list is not 
complete as yet. The meetings will be con- 
ducted much the same as in other states. Pro- 
grams covering subjects of importance in the 
sections where the meetings are held will be 
arranged and printed. A competent speaker 
presents each topic in a short address after 
which questions are allowed and the discussion 
follows. A question box will be provided and 
experienced men will be present to answer the 
queries. Blackboard and charts will be avail- 
able if speakers wish to use them. The list of 
speakers will be made up of the state’s most 
capable and practical farmers, the instructors 
at the state experiment station at New Bruns- 
wick ard of numerous leaders in agricultural 
science from other states. Ofthe latter class 
John Gould of Ohio, C. W. Garfield of Michi- 
gan and C. E. Chapman of New York have 
already promised to assist in the work. The 
first institute will be held at Shadesboro, 
Gloucester Co, Nov 19-20. Other dates will be 
announced later. 











The Hop [Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Sept 30—The volume of actual busi- 
ness is moderate although temporary touches of 
activity appear in the market when a slight im- 

rovement in price is offered. A small demand 
or export account at 10¢ prompted a little firmer 
feeling among dealers in Schoharie Co, butasa 
rule growers are holding back their hops, hoping 
for a turn of affairs in their favor. Reported sales 
are still on a low standard of prices, 6@8c being 
the range in the interior markets with an occa- 
sional sale at 9c for very choice. In the city mar- 
ket competition between brewers is quite lively 
at times and sales at over 9c are frequently re- 
corded. Picking is over of) the Pacific coast but 
in some districts several acres have been left un- 
touched on account of low prices. European and 
English market reports indicate only a small bus- 
iness passing. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Sept 25 Sept 27 Sept 30 
State N Y crop’’95, seedlings, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“6 ss «© ned to prime, 7.8 7@8 7@8 
* - “ 94, choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
ste o * med to prime, 433@53¢ 454@a3g 43,@54g 
- - ” * com, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 144@3 134@3 13,@3 
Pacific crop "$4 choice, 7 7 7 
“ “ ~ med to prime, 5@b 5@6 5@6 
- *  eommon, 33g'@ 416 334@43¢ 33,@43¢ 


The domestic réceipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 


Past Cor week Since Sanh.e time 
week lasty’r Sep 1,’95 lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1,033 2,059 1,799 4,202 


Exports to Europe, 195 284 680 698 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, = 7 _ 12 
NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

LIVERPOOL (Onondaga), Sept 25—Hop picking is 
ended and many acres left unharvested as the 
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prise is too low to pay for harvesting. Some have 
een sold at6c P th. The brewers in Syracuse are 
heavily stocked with old hops and offer 6@6%c for 
new. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Sept 24—Owing to market cone 
ditions very little business is being done. A few 
slaes have been made at 6, 7, ™% and 8c. One lot of 
of 36 bales ’94s were suid at 2c. The picking season 
was generally finished last week and careful esti- 
mates place the yield at 65 to 75% of last year’s 
crop. ames F. Clark and 8. H. Elderkin, two of 
the largest growers, harvested a full crop. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Sept 27—The market is without 
radical changes. - The prices offered for the new 
crop are too low to admit of much business being 
done. One lot of 25 bales of ’95’s was soldsat 8¢ 
and a large lot of ’94’s at 3 and 314¢c last week. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SONOMA CO, Cal, Sept 2i—The late showers put 
a temporary stop to hop picking, but work in the 
yards has been resumed and is now going on with 
a full force. The crop is exceptionally good this 
year and is turning out well. 

SUTTER Co, Cal, Sept 2i—Hop picking at Nico- 
laus is now in full operation. 

MIMA (Thurston), Wash, Sept 20—Hops are being 
picked as rapidly as possible, but owing to the 
damp weather it is disagreeable work for the 
— and the crop is being somewhat damaged. 
3ut notwithstanding the destructive elements 
that prevail, the hops are of much higher grade 
than the average crop this season. 

LOWELL (Lane), Ore, Sept 20—Hop picking for 
this yearis a thing of the past in this part of the 
country and many yards are not picked at all. 
In and around this town are 24 hop yards con- 
taining 107 acres out of which 30 acres have been 
picked and the rest left in the yard, mostly on 
account of low prices. The hops gathered are of 
good quality. There are few sales as yet and 6c is 
the best offer. No] one wishes to consign hops 
this year. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Sept 26. By Cable to 
American Agriculturist.—Though business restrict- 
ed tone a shade better. Best market hops ic 
higher than a week ago, range 9@16c ® tb. 

































° : H / S e © 
It’s the implement of torture 
with which our women are 
wearing out their lives. 

It’s the true cause of half 

of their wrinkles, half 

their backaches, half 

their weakness. The ° 

scrubbing brush wears 

out a woman as a 

scythe wears out a 

man. Invention cre- 

ated the threshing 
machine for the far- 

mer,science furnishes . 


GOLD DUST 


to his wife. Used with this 
great cleaner the scrubbing 
brush loses itsterrorat once. 
Every farmer’s wife should 
have a supply of Gold Dust. 
GOLD Dust WASHING POWDER 
has an additional value to the 
farmer for destroying insects. 
© }} Send us yourname and address, Oo 
and we will mai] you an import- 
ant booklet containing recipes 
for making Kerosene Emulsions 
for spraying crops and trees and 


live stock. 
THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. St. LovIs, 
NEW YORK, 

Boston, 
PHILAD’A. 








THE MONETARY STANDARD. 


By Edward T. Peters. « 

A fair examination of the sitver question in the light of 

certain established principles of monetary science. 8vo, 

pp. 24, price 10c. THE ECONOMIC PUBLISHING 
AGENCY, P. O. Box 255, Washington, D. C. 
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The Outlook in Various States. 


PENNSYLVANIA—It is most unfortunate and not 
a little discouraging, that during the 3 yrs the 
two tobacco experiment tields have been in oper- 
ation, they have encountered a continuous series 
of unfavorable seasons. Atthe meeting of the 
Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ association, the 
visitors first visited the curing barn, where last 
year’s crop had been put through an artificial or 
forced sweat bv means of artificial heat. This to- 
bacco was last season cured by the Snow process, 
and has latterly been put through a forced sweat 
by the application of temperature ranging from 
90 to 115 degrees, for a period of 11 days. Some of 
it, however, had also been cured in the usual way. 


Both kinds were said to have been greatly im- 
proved by this artificial sweat, and that 
originally cured by the Snow process 
had decidedly the best aroma. Cigars 


this tobacco were distribut- 
ed. The first lot was made as follows: Havana 
seed and Comstock filler, seed binder and Ha- 
vana wrapper; the second lot was composed of 
Snow cured filler,seed binder and Havana wrap- 
per; the third of Snow cured and Comstock filler, 
seed binder and Havana wrapper; fourth, Snow 
cured filler and binder and Havana wrapper, and 
lastly, a Snow cured Havana seed filler and bind- 
er and Havana wrapper. All these cigars smoked 
well, burnt with a nice white ash, which held on 
well. All were pronounced good by the smokers. 
—At Lawrenceville, recent sales have been made 
at 9a2e. 

NEW YORK—At Baldwinsville, market more ani- 
mated; Mr Berger of Detroit, Mich, purehased 100 
cs ‘4 at advanced prices. An active demand for 
export leaf and prices stiffer for leaf of that 
quality.—At Presho, tobacco a fine crop, good 
growth and sound. All in sheds in fine shape. 
Acreage one-third less than in former years. Old 
crops are about all sold at 7al0c¢.—At Meridian, 
Mr Merritt sold l4es "4 at 10¢.—At Butler, frost 
ruined everything uncut Sept 15. Earlier cut to- 
bacco is curing ina way to promise great results. 
About 200 ¢s °S leaf are unsold and 150 es’93. Grow- 
ers demand 8@10e for ' leaf.—At Belgium, tobac- 
co curing finely; free from hail, wind whipping 
did some in- 


made out of 


or frost. In outlying districts frost 
jury to the late crop. Buyers occasionally drive 
past, but there is no cured tobacco held by grow- 


ers in this vicinity. 


Tobacco Trade Improving. 

That the manufactured tobaeco trade of the 
country is steadily improving is thown by the of- 
ficial tigures below, prepared by the internal 
revenue department. Taxes paid have shown a 
uniform increase on all lines of manufactured to- 
bacco. It is quite likely that a lively fall trade 
will continue as manufacturers have been buying 
heavily in cigar leaf of late. 

INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS PAST THREE MONTHS 
August July June 
$1,148,165 $1,125,242 $1,075,418 
175,356 169,340 154,177 
56,548 55,184 3,924 
1,397,684 1,271,910 1,216,310 


2,489,824 


Cigars and chervots, 
Cigarettes, 

Snuff, 

Tobaceo, mfa, 





Total, 2,777,803 2,521,676 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


{From page 291.) 

the price to farmers is 4c higher at 3c p qt. Re- 
ceipts not at all burdensome, many dairies drop- 
ping down rapidly in the output, and dealers in 
this city finding difficulty at times in supplying 
their trade. On the platform surplus milk has 
sold up to $2 P can of 40 gts, and has been espe- 
cially short on the Erie with as high as $3 paid 
during thelast few days. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 30 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West*® R, 26.008 345 430 
N ¥ Central, 12.980 45 155 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,203 1,751 ~ 
West Shore, 8.900 425 656 
NY, Sus and West, 11,530 306 43 


v4 


Y & Putnam 3,660 
New Haven «& H, 4.941 41 
Del, Lack & West, ° 1,302 
Long Island, a 
N J Central, l 30 
Lehigh Valley, 6,948 1 
H R “T” Co, 5,892 464 


Pridide 





Other sources, 4,200 ad 
Total receipts, 156,883 5,810 1,284 
Daily average, 22,411 830 133 


“I think the consolidated milk exchange is all 
O K,” writes a Jersey City correspondent who is a 
prominent wholesale dealer, “and means to be 
fairt® farmers and milkmen. While its identity 
isnot exactly the same as the old organization 
most of the old and some of the new men are rep- 
resented in it. [ believe producers and dealers 
will abide by the prices and buy and sell on the 
same so that it will be good for both sides. Many 
dealers with whom I[ talk hold this opinion.” 

A meeting of the new producers and milk deal- 
ers’ association (N Y)set tor last week was ad- 
journed until next week at No 10;St Marks place, 
when questions of importance to the country 
shippers will be discussed by E. G. Seeley of Rox- 
bury, Ct, J.N. Mott of Brooklyn and others, At- 
torney Frank K. Moss retained as counsel. This 
association proposes to see that small and unre- 
liable peddlers who adulterate milk and then 
blame the wholesalers shall be prosecuted ac- 
cording to law. The milkmen claim that the 





TOBACCO CROP AND 


present law is unfair, as it sanctions the arrest of 
dealers found with bad milk while it is being car- 
ried from the ferries and before there has been 
an opportunity to examine it and throw it back 
on those primarily responsible for its sophistica- 
tion. 

The N Y milk dealers’ protective association is 
increasing its membership, 30 joining in one day 
last week. Each member will be asked to pay $50 
toward an emergency fund, and 5 initiation fee, 
and it has been announced that any found guilty 
of adulterating milk will be expelled. The asso- 
ciation will probably adopt a new device for seai- 
ing cans totake the place of the old lead seal. 
This, it is expected, will prevent the adulterat- 
ing or skimming of the milk while in transit. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Sept 30—The most active market of 
the season took place here to-day, with full offer- 
ings from all the factories. Even at that the 
sales are only about haif what they were 
a year ago, which shows the enormous 
shrinkage of the make. The sales comprised 
the cheese made in the latter part of August with 
occasionally a few days of early September. 
There was strong competition on a few lots of 
fancy large which ran them up to a par with the 
higbest quotations, but neither buyers nor sales- 


men thought it wise to quote them, as 
they were special lots bought on _ spe 
cial orders. Small sizes made up about one- 


third of the sales, and the proportion will proba 
bly grow larger hereafter. Factories have not 
gone into making butter and skim cheese much 
this fall, as the prices are too low to make it prof- 
itable. Feed at present is much better than it 
was six or eight weeks earlier, and there is no 
further complaint in the shrinkage of milk. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 2343 
bxs, at 7%e, 822 at 8c, 75 at 8l4,c, 90 at 814c; large 
white, 149 at 77%4c; small white, 50 at 81,c, 260 at 81,4,c, 
100 at 85gc; small colored, 300 at 814¢, 959 at 814c; 
consigned, 680 bxs. Total, 5828 bxs against 11,162 
one year ago. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 830 bxs large at 
8e, 320 small white at 84c and 2360 small white and 
twins at 8'4c. 
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“@® SAMPL2 
“® PACKAGE 
(4 to 7 doses) 


—-—OF— 


Dr. Pierce’s—* 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 





Qace Used, They are Always in Favor. 





Hence, our object in sending them out 
broadcast 


ow ON TRIAL — 


They absolutely cure Sick Headache, Bil- 
iousness, Constipation, Coated Tongue, Poor 
Appetite, Dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 





Don’t accept some substitute said to be 
“Just as good.” 

The substitute costs the dealer less. 

it costs you ABOUT the same. 

HITS profit is in the “just as good.” 


WHERE IS YOURS? 
Address for FREE SAMPLE, 


Worid’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No. 663 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





MARKET 


toast bread 


and keep it dry. There'll 
be no danger of its mold- 


ing. But moisten the bread 
with water, and see the re- 
sult. It is covered with 
mold. So with consump- 
tion.- Its germs will not 


grow in the lungs unless 
everything is suitable to 
them. Weakness, poor 
blood, loss of appetite, 
coughs and colds often pre- 
pare the ground for the de- 
velopment of its germs. To 
destroy germ-life the sys- 
tem must be kept ina well. 
nourished condition. Do 
not lose flesh. 

Take Scott’s Emulsion, 
with hypophosphites, as a 
preventive. It furnishes 
the reinforcements neces 
Sary for the body to con 
quer in the easiest pos- 
sible form. The oil is ina 
state quickly taken up by 
the organs and tissues. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 5oc. and $1.00 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM! 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet,Parlor ,Cars, Ele- 
gant Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
latest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 
e 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.” 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Buckeye Route. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Ry. 


Is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Line from COLUMBUS 
to 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 


And the great Northwest. Parlor Cars by day and Pull- 
man Sjeepers by night render a journey over this line all 
that could be desired. Try it. 


W. H. FISHER, 'G. P. & T. A., 
Columbus, O. 

















The Farmers’ Alliance in Pennsylvania. 


Ww. P. BRICKER, SECRETARY, 


LYCOMING Co. 


The first organization of the national farm- 
ers’ alliance and industrial union was formed in 
Dauphin Co April 14, 1890. e have to-day up- 
ward of 670 organizations, extending into 50 
counties, and are growing nicely, having formed 
over 70 organizations since our state meeting 
in December last, and prospects for many more 
during the fall and winter. We have state 
organizations in 40 states and territories. I 
am sure the alliance is the coming 
organization in Pennsylvania, and is destined 
to fill a long-felt want in the way 
of a compact body of all classes of 
producers, something impossible prior to the 
formation of the alliance, which recognizes no 
sect or creed, no north or south, east or west, 
and whose eardinal principles are “equal 
rights and exact justice to all and special fa- 
vors to none.’ It was the alliance that made 
it possible for the bringing together all sec- 
tions of our land in one order and under the 
same banner, and it has done more to heal up 
and obliterate the “bloody chasm” that once 
existed between the north and south than all 
other organizations combined. 

While the order is strictly non-partisan and 
non-sectarian, yet we believe in having our 
members take upand discuss all matters per- 
taining tothe welfare of the farm and ofthe 
home,andin all things working for the best 
interests of the producers and the cause of 
humanity. Through our co-operative business 
system, we arrange not only that our members 
may buy their supplies direct from manufac- 
turers, thereby saving the profits of the many 
middle men and agents who have been reaping 
a harvest of the farmers in the past, but we 
also provide a market whereby they can dis- 
pose of their surplus products at the highest 
market prices. We have life and fire insur- 
safe and sound, and furnished to our 
members at cost, something they can get in no 
other way. The fire insurance alone will add 
many desirable members to our ranks, and 
from present indications, will double the pres- 
in some counties during the 


COGAN STATION, 


ance, 


ent membership 
coming year. 

I am constantly 
not members 


receiving letters frem par- 
asking for information 
coneerning the order, how they can 
members, ete, and had I the time could be in 
the field all the time organizing new alliances. 
Our test hind to the 
scarcity of workers, wiiling to give their time 
to the work. I am putting in all my spare 
time from the oftice in the field, and will ei- 
ther send some competent organizer or go my: 
self to any section of the state wanting an or- 


ties 
become 


grea rance progress is 


ganization. 


The Cost of Farm Legislation. 


The expense of looking after the farmers’ 
interests in state legislatures, or at Washing- 
ton, depends largely upon the men chosen for 
the The Massachusetts state grange 


purpose. 


is provoked because ene of its legislative 
agents brought in a bill for $468. Com- 
pare this instance with the expense ot 


the prolonged four years’ fight conducted by 
the Connecticut state grange to secure for the 


state agricultural and mechanical college at 
Storrs the federal appropriation which had 
been gobbled by Yale college. That was one 


of the greatest fights ever undertaken by New 
England farmers—a contest against an enor- 


mously wealthy and unscrupulously greedy 
corporation, which from its position and ante- 
cedents had behind it the support of the en- 
tire press and many of the voters and politi- 
cians in both parties. Yet the whole four 
vears’ fight with its glorious victory for the 


has cost the Connect- 
less than $500. This includes 
iwyers’ fees, traveling expenses, hotel bills, 
ent of halls ‘for big m@etings, clerk hire, 
not to mention another line of work which 
Was expensive but had to be done to get at the 
facts in the enemy’s camp. The Connecticut 
state grange in 1891 appointed its state master, 
Dr George Austin Bowen, sole committee to 
look after the matter in such manner as he 
deemed best and instructed the executive com- 
mittee to pay all expenses. The record in this 


farmers and for justice 


cut grange 


ete, 


ete 





PATRONS OF 


case shows clearly the marked difference be- 
tween the two men and their methods. 


1: —isinsiealamie 
What the Grange Demands. 

The success of the United States postal im- 
provement association, a few years ago, in se- 
curing lower rates on seeds, plants and bulbs 
and other minor reforms, has led to the organ- 
ization of what is called the national postal 
movement, which is working for a one cent 
letter postage. Business men in the cities and 
large towns are a unit for this reduction of one- 
half in the letter postage, but the farmers of 
this country will never consent to it until they 
enjoy far better postal facilities than at pres- 
ent. More frequent mails are needed in al- 
most every rural district, and free delivery of 
the mails in all settled communities is also de- 
sirable. The whole tendency of the postal 
service is to spend money like water on the 
fast mail between the great cities and in other 
improvements of the mail facilities in cities. 
There is nota city in the United States but 
what enjoys a greatly improved mail service 
compared with 10 years ago, while the average 
country town has no more mails and in some 
cases not as good a service as ten years since. 
Now is the time, before congress convenes, for 
the farmers to wake up to their own interests 
in this matter. 








A Discouraging Report.—You never will 
unite the farmers with any plan you can think 
of and have the organization permanent. 
When papers were circulated for names against 
the oleo bill, the paper lay for a week or more 


before the farmers of this town, and very few 
signed it. They will not goto the trouble of 
signing their name. Nota dozen farmers in 


this vicinity receive the Geneva or Cornell ex- 
periment bulletins, simply because they are 
not enough interested to put their names on a 


postal card. Some have sent for them but 
don’t take the time to read them. Less than 
20 per cent of th> farmers here take an agricul- 


tural paper, so don’t talk of helping the farm- 
ers when they won't help themselves. If you 
do try to help them very likely they will turn a 
cold shoulder on your efforts. Is it any won- 
der they cry hard times?—[Geo E. Nichols, 
Chenango Co, N Y. 

iS You have got your estimate 
too low. More than one copy of 
AGRICULTURIST already is taken for 
farmers in your county! 

a 

The program for unmarried members’ nighteat 
North Andover grange, Sept 17, included tableaux, 
pantomimes, «drama and vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. This is a competitive series and 
the married niembers have their entertainment 
Sept 30. 


altogether 
AMERICAN 
every five 


HUSBANDRY 
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Extending Cranberry Trade Abroad. 





The demand for new crop cranberries, re- 
stricted as it is for this early date, is confined 
chiefly to dark fruit. The offerings of such are 
small and will sell in Chicago and the 
east. The movement to date varies greatly 
injquality, and prices around $5@7 per bbl 
look low, considering the moderate character 
of the crop. Harvest returns do not indicate 
any material changes and prices are scarce- 
ly established. No movement of  conse- 
quence need be expected until the weather is 
cooler. 

Now that the crop is being rapidly secured 
and growers seeking a market,interest nat- 
urally turns to the efforts looking toward an 
export business. Whatever may be the posi- 
tion in the future, trade is yet only in the exper- 
imental stage, and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
would caution its readers against counting up- 
on enough demand from abroad to materiaily 
change the situation at home. Jersey and 
eastern farmers are alive to this, as a rule, 
and show caution in extending the acre- 
age. Last year more berries might have been 
sbipped abroad but for the high prices ruling, 
and this year it is hoped the trade will 
show further gradual extension. Actual ex- 
ports compared with total supplies are infini- 
tesimally small, and do not sustain the exag- 
gerated statements carelessly exploited by the 
press last season, heralding the success of the 
effort to open the market abroad for cranber- 
ries. Occasional especially good years bringing 
liberal profits to growers have induced a good 
mapy people to invest in new bogs which are 
now coming into bearing. This means the ne- 
cessity of an enlarged market in order to keep 
up the price. The big crop of ’93, it will be 
remembered, glutted the markets anf brought 
prices as low as $1 25@2 per bu much of the 
season. The outlet is therefore limited, yet 
the 9 crop ought to find a good market. 

Snecma 
More Creamery Reports. 

The South Londonderry (Vt) Cheese Co reports 
products selling slowly and at low prices. 
August figures have not been made out. During 
May the ass’n received 8,698 Ibs milk and made 
8328 ibs cheese. Farmers were paid 60.2c P 100 tbs 
milk. 

The Highland (Ct) emy association received dur- 
ing Aug 29,253 spaces cream and made 4295 ths 
butter, paid farmers 31,c P space of cream, total 
$950.72. 

The Guernsey dairy of Contoocock. N H, re- 
ceived 127,142 tbs milk in Aug, made 6214 ths _ butter 
and paid farmers $1367 or at the rate of 22c ® tb of 
butter fat. 

3runswick (N Y)emy ass’n made 12,112 Ibs butter 
last month and paid for cream at the rate of 19¢c 
® tb of butter fat. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


R, 
Cincinnati. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FPAHNESTOCE, 


Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 


White Lead, 


hlet — free. 
SOUTHER a 
St "hae and Chicago, 


ULSTER, 


New York. 
UNION, « 





the poorest, is worthless. 


Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. 





Don't Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead. Pure 
White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 


Barytes is often 


sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
&c. 


brand (see list of genuine brands). 


Be careful about the 
Don’t 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 


One pound of color tints 


a 25-poundkeg of Pure White’ Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 








Salesmen Wante $100 to $125 per 


month and ex- 
penses; staple line; position permanent, pleasant and 
es sirable. 


G 14, Chicago. 


Address with stamp, KING MFG. CO., j best. Send , . 


AGENTS MAKE 83.00 PER DOZ. 

The wonderful Davis suspender sells on sight, one man 
sold 72 in 2 hours; never pull off oy i eas est, simplest, 
np for particulars to 
avis, 16 Weirfield ‘Bt. -» Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Story oF THE News. 


Soldiers Killed by an Explosion.—Corporal 
Robert Doyle of Philadelphia and Private 
Frank Conway of Green Island, N Y, were in- 
stantly killed and Private James Coyne and 
Private William McDonald were badly injur- 
ed, Coyne perhaps fatally, during a test of a 
Canet rapid tire gun at the Sandy Hook (N J) 
proving grounds. The breech block blew out 
as it was being screwed in. Lieut Montgom- 
ery, Who was conducting the test, escaped with 
a concussion of the ear drum. The accident is 
the second of the kind which has occurred at 
the proving ground this year, Lieut Peck of 
the ordnance department having been instant- 
ly killed by the blowing out of the breech ofa 
Hotchkiss gun in February. 











British Demands on China.—The British gov- 
ernment has addressed angultimatum to the 
Chinese government demanding that the Pekin 
government issue within two weeks a procla- 
mation degrading the viceroy of Sze Chuen, 
who is held to be reponsible for the recent out- 
rages in China. If this be not done, the de- 
mand will be enforced by a British fleet in the 
Yang-tse-Kiang river and possibly by the oc@u- 
pation of Nankin by British troops. The Chi- 
nese officials have done everything,in their pow- 
er to ake the investigation into the outrages 
a failure” The British consul has been repeat- 
edly insulted and many of the Chinese crimi- 
nals arrested have been released. 





The Gold Standard.— The sound currency com- 
mittee of the reform -club, 52 Williams St, 
New York city, reports that during the past 
six months it has spent $46,000 in circulating 
literature favorable tothe gold standard, us- 
ing its own publications as well as sending 
broadside pages and plate matter to country 
papers having a combined circulation of 1,000,- 
OOO. The club says it will need $25,000 more to 
finish this work to the close of the year. We 
are not aware that any such use of money was 
ever made by the free silver propa- 
ganda, though it is not impossible’ that 
such was the case. The reform club’s appeal 
for more funds concludes thus: “Shall advan- 
tage be taken of the present situation to con- 
tinue educational work in favor of sound 
money so aggressively as to complete it as 
promptly as possible; or, elated by our first 
successes, shall we relax effort and leave our 
tinances to be disturbed for years to come by 
the writhings of the snake which, having 
scotched, we have failed to kill?” 


Leased to the Standard Oil Trust.—Henry 
Kimber, member of the English parliament, a 
stockholder and director of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlement at Rugby, Tenn, has arrived at 
Pittsburg from London. Mr Kimber closed a 


deal recently with the Standard oil com- 
pany and leased to them the 35,000 
acres of land, in Rugby tract in Ten- 
nessee. Oil and gas have recently been 


discovered on the extensive tract in paying 
quantities and the Standard oil company will 
develop the find. The terms of the duration 
of the lease have not yet been made public. 
Rugby is a settlement of which prominent 
Englishmen like Thomas Hughes, the author, 
and others have been interested in promoting. 


From the Lakes to the Sea.—Influential men 
from both sides of the great lakes have assem- 
bled in Cleveland to boom the project for a 26- 
foot channe! from the lakes to salt water. Ex- 
Senator Warner Miller has said that the next 
congress will be a waterway congress. It will 
be the aim of the association to convince con- 
gress that it is tothe highest interest of mil- 
lions of people living in ascore of states to 
build a deep channel to the sea. 
Whether it be by the way of the Hudson 
or the St Lawrence is of secondary im- 
portance. A 21-foot channel from Duluth to 
Buffalo will be completed in November. A 14- 
foot channel now leads by the way of the St 
Lawrence to the Atlantic. The lake traffic 
this vear is estimated at 45,000,000 tons valued 
at $650,000,000. Cleveland’s interest in the 
proposed project is represented by $7,250,000 
worth of vessel property and the big ship build- 
ing yards in that city. Opposition is expected 


. the resident missionaries of the 
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from Buffalo, Quebec and Montreal, cities that 
would lose much of their importance as trans- 
fer points. 





A Big Strike Threatened.—Rumors are plen- 
tiful of a big strike brewing on the Wabash 
railway, which is said to threaten a tie-up to 


the entire system from Toledo to Kansas 
City. For several weeks, it is said, the 
company, through its officials, has quiet- 
ly been ferreting out the members of 
the various brotherhoods in its employ, 


and one by one they have been discharged. 
It is asserted that a majority of the men dis- 
charged were released because they are mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods of locomotive engi- 


neers, firemen, order of railway trainmen, 
railway conductors or the switchmen’s mu- 
tual aid association. These five organiza- 


actually 
trains 
organ- 


men 
keeping 
be well 


classes of 
road in 
said to 


tions embrace all 
engaged on the 
moving, and they are 
ized. 

After the Beef Trust.—It has been 
ed onthe part of the United States authorities, 
that is, by President Cleveland, Attorney 
General Harmon and Secretary 


determin- 


Morton, to 
turn over all the proofs which the department 
of agriculture has been able to collect in its 
late investigation touching high-priced beef to 
the attorney general of the state of Illinois. 
These proofs will be accoypanied by the sug- 
gestion that they show conclusively 
that an _ illegal combination exists at 
Chicago for the purposes of affecting the prices 
of beef and other meats, and that this com)bi- 
nation is a clear violation of the law of the 
state of Illinois against trusts. The federal 
law is worthless, so Illinois is asked to pro- 
cure indictments and to prosecute. The mem- 
bers of the firms of Nelson Morris & Co, Ham- 
mond & Co, Armour & Co and Swift & Co are 
named. 





Want Cuba Recognized.—According to a 
New York paper arrangements have been made 
in that and other large cities to get up a mon- 
ster petition that the United States recognize 


the insurgents in Cuba as belligerents. The 
Cuban junta have the matter in hand, and 


every honorable influence is to be used to get 
the United States to acknowledge the republi- 
can governmentin Cuba. Itis believed that if 
this is done there will be aspeedy end to the 
revolution, and Spain will acknowledge 
the independence of the island and relieve the 
Cuban patriots of the oppressive Spanish yoke. 
Part of the plan te call the attention of the 
American people to the work being done by 
the Cubans to free the island will be the issn- 
ing of 500,000 petitions in blank for the signa- 
tures of those who are in favor of granting the 
insurgents the recognition of belligerents. It 
is expected that there will be many millions 
of signatures to the petition. 





Religious Trouble in Mexico.—It is becoming 
generally feared in the city of Mexico that if 
Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist. persuasions carry out 
their intention of publicly attacking, during 
the festival of the coronation of the virgin of 
Guadalupe, the popular belief in her appari- 
tion, there will be a bloody outbreak against 
the missionaries, equal to the horrible massa- 
cres in China. American Minister Ransom 
and Consul General Crittenden will request 
the missionaries to desist. The United 
States government does not want any embar- 
rassing question to arise needlessly pro- 
voked. American business and railway men 
here are opposed to the attitude of the mission- 
aries. The Mexican government, while not fa- 
voring the Catholic church, sincerely desires 
to avoid any occasion for trouble, and is dis- 
posed to protect the missionaries against mob 
violence, but it is evident that it would regard 
interference by the American minister as a 
friendly act. 





The City of St Louis Robbed.—The office of 
the clerk of the House of Delegates in St Louis 
wus entered recently by parties unknown and 
all the desks and lockers were rifled. Valua- 
ble papers, principally copies of franchises 
with street railways, are missing. The city is 
pushing the companies to fulfill charter agree- 
ments, and the loss of these papers leaves the 
city powerless to enforce ordinances. Several 
million dollars are represented in the lost 
papers. 





Better Feeling in Business.—Collis P. Hun- 
tington, president of the Southern Pacific 
railroad, says that the general condition of the 
railways, and of the country, is better than it 
has been for many years. ‘There is a better 
feeling in business and between labor and cap- 
ital. The great question in politics is that of 


favor of gold and 
relative value of 
fixed by a 


money. I am in 
silver. I think the 
the two metals should be 


congress of nations. This government 
alone cannot coin silver freely; it must 
have the aid of other countries.’’ On the 


-acific railway question he said that there 
was no doubt that Congress would settle the 
question fairly; that the government had al- 
ready reaped ten times the cost of the roads in 
the increased value of the land of the west, and 
the only thing which stood in the way of ami- 
cable adjustment was the demagogue. 


New York Democrats.—The democratic state 
convention at Syracuse, N Y, adjourned the 
25th after adopting a platform and nominating 
a ticket headed by Gen Horace C. King of 
Kings county for secretary of state. The pla 
form declares for local option itn the matte: 
of excise and Sunday laws, declares 
against free silver coinage and for the grad- 
ual retirement of greenbacks and denounces 
the repubiican party in the state for hypocrisy 
and breaking of reform promises. The Grace- 
Fairchild democracy were voted one-fifth rep- 
resentation from New York county but they 
were not satisfied with the concession and lef 
the hall in accordance with a previous deter- 
mination. 


Senator Brice on Politics.—Calvin S. Brice of 
Ohio was interviewed recently on politics. He 
said in part: “I think the chance for democrat- 
ic success is far better for the national election 
than for Ohio. There will be a steady improve- 
ment in the times from now on for 13 months, 
which must elapse before the national election 


The people will attribute their rprosperity to 
the democratic party, and will vote to 
continue it in power, rather than risk 
the experiment of a_ change. The 
issues will be those made by the democratic 
administration, the sustaining of its policy 


and acts and the embodiment of the principles 
which it has upheld. The chief issue will be 
the record of the party and of President Cleve- 
land, and the question as to whether it shall 
be indorsed or not.’’ Senator Brice thinks 
President Cleveland will not try for a third 
term. He denies emphatically that he himself 
is a candidate for the presidential nomination. 


News in Brief.—The Pennsylvania railroad is 
said to be planning a new passenger station at 
Pittsburg, to be one of the finest on the conti- 
nent. 

Secretary Morton has determined to. discon- 
tinue the special agencies of the agricultural 
department in Europe, because he thinks their 
value is not commensurate with their cost. 

It is reported that another advance in the 
price of coal will be announced this. week, of 
25 to 50 cents a ton. 

Lieut-Gen Schofield retired the 29th from the 
command of the United States army and his 
place will be taken by Gen Miles. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert has awarded 
the contract for building one of the new tor- 
pedo boats to Moran Bros of Seattle, Wash, at 
their bid of $160,000. 

Louis H. Pasteur, 73, the distinguished biolo- 
gist and discoverer of the Pasteur treatment for 
the cure of rabies, died the 28th at Paris. 

The Ohio silver democrats are planning for 
a big free silver fight during the coming state 
campaign. in spite of the declaration of the 
state convention for a single gold standard. 

Col J. C. New, who managed Harrison’s 
campaigns for the nominations to the 
dency, says that Gen Harrison does not 
to run again for the presidency. 

It is reported that the voting control of the 
Reading road has come into the hands of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, head of banking houses in 
New York, London anid Paris. 

The freight departinent of the Chicago and 


presi- 


care 


Alton railroad announces a new line between 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill, which will furnish 
the shortest and most direct route between 
these points. 

Thte report of the fourth assistant post- 
master general states that 15,000 fourth class 


postmasters were appointed during the year 
ending June 30. . 

The largest gathering of Roman Catholic 
priests ever held in this country will be held 
in Washington the first three days in October. 

A New York city druggist who made and 
sold pills under a —— of the trademark 
*Carter’s Little Liver Pilis’’ has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment, which 
he richly deserved. 





I really know of no better way to help my 
farmer friends who want a reliable resume of the 
outlook in regard to market for crops and live 
stock, than to get them to read the old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—[Rei Rathbun. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Swollen Legs.—W. A. B. has a 7-yr-old mare 
which was very thin in flesh and when she was 
fed to puton flesh, her legs swelled when she 


stood. This is caused by a weakness of 
phatie vessels of the legs. Rub the 
day with a little soap liniment and give one of 
the following powders morning and night in a 
small bran mash: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate 
of potassium 40z and nux vomica 2 02; mix and 
divide into 24 doses, Repeat if necessary. 


the lym- 
legs once a 


Wind Puffs.—C. H. T. 
wind puffs on its hind legs and is 
biniodide of mereury 1 dr and lard 1 oz. 
rub a little of thison the puffs with 
let itremain on for 24 hours, then 
peat this every third week and 
several months if required. Give 
while under treatment. 


which has 
lame. Use 
Mix and 
the fingers, 
wash off. Re 
continue it for 
the horse rest 


has a horse 


Lump on Jaw.—J. C. R. has a cow which has a 
swelling on her jaw extending from the mouth to 
near the ears ;it was soft at first but now it is hard 


and the eow keeps very thin. It will be difficult 
to remove it now,if itcan be. Try using binio- 
dide of mereury 2 dr and lard 20z; mix and rub 
on a little every second week. Also give a dram 


of iodide of potassium morning and night in a 
bran mash and continue it for several montis, 


W.A. wants to know if 
for dividing stricture in 
cow. There is an instrument 
called the teat concealed bistonsi which can be 
gotten at the instrument makers’, but it requires 
an expert to use it in case of destroying the teat. 


Stricture in Teats.—G. 
there is an instrument 
the teats of a 


Kicking.—J. M. wants to know if anything can 
be done to stop « cow from kicking while she is 
This is difficult matter. 
Examine carefully to see that there are no _ sores 
ubout the teats; if there are, use a milking tube 
until they are well. Some cows will not kick if 
they have « mash to eat while being milked. If 
this does not succeed, get a strong strap and 
buckle it about around both hind legs, and con- 
tinue it for several weeks until she forgets about 
it. Lhave seen this cure some cows of the habit 
of kieking. 


being milked. often a 


Megrims.—J. H.S. has an old horse in good con- 


dition, but it takes fits, will hold up its head, 
breathe hard forafew minutes, fall over back- 
ward and lie for a few minutes, get up again 
and seem all right. The fits come on once a 
week. This disease is caused by a deranged con- 


diticn of the nerves, which affects the brain at 
times and is incurable, but can sometimes be 
helped by giving the animal 1-oz doses of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic in a bran mash and 
tinuing it for 5 or 6 weeks. 


conh- 


Sick Pigs.—A. O. P. has five 
been running at large and were 


pigs which have 
suddenly taken 
feet and have a 
cough. The hind feet seem to be more afflicted 
than the fore ones. If is not easy to give an opin 
ion as to the nature from the above symptoms, 
and would advise to have them examined by a 
veterinary surgeon if obtainable; if not, give each 
hog 2 0z Epsom salts dissolved in a pint of cold 
water. Follow this by giving a teaspoonful of 
the compound syrup of squills in a little syrup 
twice a day for a week or two. 


sick, became crippled in their 


colt six weeks old 
knees and the leg down 
a kind of watery 
inside of one hind leg. 
Rub the swollen legs twice a day with a little of 
the following: Acetate of lead % oz, tincture of 
arnica 2 0z and water 1 pt;-also give the colt one 
tablespoonful of spirits of nitrous ether in a little 
water twice a day fora week. Then give it a tea- 
spoonful tincture chloride of iron twice a-day in a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil. Continue this for 
two or three weeks if necessary. 


Swollen 
which has its hocks and 
to the feet swollen. There is 
matter oozes from the 


Legs.—W.B. hasa 


Hard Hoofs.—J.A.S. has a horse which has 
dry, hard hoofs; wants a remedy. Poultice the 
feet for a week with bran mash put into bags aud 
put on the feet. Change the poultice once a day 
and wet them several times during the day with 
warm water. Then use cantharides 1 dr and lard 
20z2; mix, rub a little of this around the coronet 
(where the hoof and hair meet), let it remain on 
for 24 hours. then wash off and rubon alittle lard; 
repeat in three weeks. This -will bring a_ healthy 
action to the hoof. When you getitshod do not 
allow the smith to pare anything off the sole of 
the foot. 


Eczema.—G. H. D. has a horse whose hind feet 
have become sore between the hoof and fetlock 
in the hollow part above heel. The skin is redden- 
ed, cracks open and exudes a yellow ill-smelling 
pus which forms into scabs. A number of reme- 
dies have been tried, but it seems to get worse. 
This form of eczema is’often seen in the horse and 
when it becomes chronic © it .has been called 
grease. Treatment: fPoultice the heels with lin- 
seed meal made into a poultice and spread on a 
cloth, and tie on. Change twice a day. Continue 
this for a week, then apply alittle of the follow- 
ing: Acetate of lead % oz, sulphate of zine % 0z, 
and water 1 pt. Shake well before using and con- 
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tinue fora week to dry if up; then usea little of 
the following once daily: Oxide of zine 1 oz and 
vaseline 20z. Also give the horse aloes 1 oz, gin- 
ger %4 oz and carbonate of soda 1 0z, dissolved in % 
pt of boiling water; add % pt of cold water and 
give atone dose. After it operates, mix and di- 
vide the following into 24 doses: Sulphate of iron 
40z and nitrate of potass 40z. Give one twice a 
day inasmall mash. Repeat if necessary. 
Heaves.—C. H. 8S. has a horse which 
have the heaves and needs a remedy. 


seems to 


The heaves 


is an incurable disease, but can be helped by 
feeding on food that is not bulky, such as 
plenty of good oats and very little hay. Always 


water before feeding and give it 10z Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic in a small bran mash at night and 
continue it for a month. Then skip a month and 


give again and so on. This will greatly relieve 
the animal and help it do its work. 
Callous on Horse’s Shoulder.—T. D. C. hasa 


horse which has a callous on its shoulder, and 
wants a remedy forit. It is not likely that you 
will be able to cure the callous and keep the 
horse at work; you can try the following: Tannic 
acid 44 oz, glycerine 20z and wateript; apply a 
little at night, while the horse is at work, and 
twice a day when the animal is idle. 
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Chronic Bronchitis.—W. H. C. has a cow whieh 
has a cough at firsta greenish colored, but 
later, a white discharge. The animal has lost flesh 
and the flow of milk is very mueh ~reduced in 
quantity. Steam the animal’s nostrils by putting 
2 oz turpentine in a pail of boiling water and hold 
the animal’s head over it for I5 or 20: minutes; do 
this three times a day and givel1 oz of tincture 
chloride of iron, ginger and gentian, at a dose 
three times aday in a quart of oatmeal gruel. 
Allow all the cold water the animal will drink 
and any kind of food she will eat. 


and 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Buckeye force pumps are manufactured unde? 
the original patents covering donble acting force 
pumps, thus allowing their makers to employ the 
simplest and most direct methods in construetion. 
The strong features of the Buckeye are its plun- 
ger rods working in a direct line through the 
center of the pump with no side wear, its brass or 
porcelain lined eylinder centrally supported by 
the airchamber and discharge pipes, its simple 
and durable plungers and self-cleaning valves, 
which ean be readily removed without disturbing 
conhecting paris. These pumps are made by 
Masi, Foos & Co of Springfield, O, and persons 
Writing this firm will receive special information 
on any line in which they may be interested. 
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EVENINGS’ 
“tT HOME... 


When the Frost Is on the Punkin. 














There’s somepin kind o’ hearty-like about the at- 
mosphere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ 
fall is here. 

Of course we miss the 
on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds 
buzzin’ of the bees. 


flowers and the blossoms 


and the 


But the air’s so appetizin’, and the landscape 


through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the early autumn 
days, 

Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock,— 

When the frost is on the punkin, and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 

(James Whitcomb Riley. 


if It Had Been. 


By Jean Kercheval. 


IT HAD BEEN a hard 
day. Besides the usual 
round of cares there 
had been a very large 
ironing, which meant 





also a very large bas- 
ket of mending for that 
evening. The baby 
had taken cold and 





had slept but little the 
night before. He was just taking his delayed 
afternoon nap when the door burst open, and 


with merry shouts the other children came 
trooping in from school. 
Hans had torn his blouse, Elsa had soiled 


her clean pinafore, and Karl had a three-cor- 
nered rent in his new _  knickerbockers. 
Of course the baby waked up and cried, then 
the other children were sent out to play until 
supper time. Maude’s head ached, and her 
heart ached too. She was glad when the bed- 
time hour came and the children were safely 


tucked away for the night. Those were the 
only hours that the house was quiet. She 


wearily took up the torn garments but dropped 
them in her lap and looked dreamily into the 
open fire which was snapping and blazing in a 
cheerful manner. Her husband sat in front of 
it, blowing rings of smoke up the chimney. 
He was a big, hard-working blond, and he too 
was tired from his toil. 

Maude sighed and closed her eyes. It was 
the sweet midsummer weather, and she was a 
girl again. The air was full of the song of 
birds, the brightness of flowers, and the scent 
of new-mown hay. She was lithe and brown 
and barefoot, happy as the flitting birds, and 
pretty as the reddest rose. A man on horse- 
back had ridden to the field, and then had 
ridden away—haé ridden away, and the sun- 
light was not so bright after the light of his 
glance was withdrawn from her eyes, and the 
song of birds was not so sweet after he ceased 
speaking. Raking hay was tiresome work after 
the judge had ridden away, so Maude went to 
the brook which flowed through the field and 
looked long into its rippling waters. 

The judge had ridden away, but the memory 
of that day proved too strong for him also, and 
he rode back again tothe haymaker. And after 
that again, and again—and many times again. 

Mande had never heard anyone 
spoke, neither did she know that his voice had 
not only charmed other women before her, but 
had moved many men, and by its own persua- 
sive eloquence had won what sterner logic 
lost. She vaguely felt it all, and 
after he had gone from her would weep lest he 
had ridden away never to come back again. 

How she had pored over the books he had 
brought her, until she knew them almost by 
heart. It was in those she had learned about 
the great world outside the broad fields around 
her little home, of the world so unlike her 


speak as he 


sometimes 


own, in which were beautiful women and brave 
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men, so different from the toilers of the soil 
about her. It was something to dream over 
and cry about, for though she knew there were 
no men there so knightly or brave, so hand- 
some as the judge, she trembled lest among 
the beautiful women he would forget one so 
humble as herself. But he had kissed her and 
had sworn that among all the ladies in the 
land there was not one so fair, so sweet, so good, 
as the barefoot maiden he found raking hay. 
To him this had seemed so idyllic after the 
weary days in court rooms where he had lis- 
tened to men’s quarrels and had weighed their 


rights and wrongs in a balance, that the law 
should deal justly with them. So he took 
Maude to his home and made a great lady of 


her. There was no more toil for her, no nar- 
row kitchen walls, no children’s cries, no torn 
frocks, but silks and velvets, and lofty, furn- 
ished halls. 

To be sure there was a proud, gray-haired 
lady whom the judge called mother, and two 
haughty women whom he introduced to her as 
his sisters. But she was so happy she didn’t 
mind; so happy that she was absorbed only in 
her husband’s presence; so happy that when 
he was absent she lived in anticipation of his 
home-coming kiss. She never thought of the 
little house with the smoke curling upward 
from its chimney—oh, no! she only smiled in- 
to the open fire and curled up in a great chair 
to wait for him. 

After a little she smiled less and an anxious 
expression came into her eyes at the sound of 
his step. He had begun to look preoccupied 
and the kiss of greeting was often forgotten. 
It was evident that law cases pressed upon 
him, and legal cares weighed heavily upon his 
spirit. Maude tried to cheer the judge as she 
used, but alas! by degrees she learned that 
her smile had lost its magic, and he no longer 
grew merry over the little absurdities that in 


days of courtship and early marriage had 
seemed so naive and piquant. At first this 
was all very hard for the pretty young wife, 
and she shed in secret many useless tears. Af- 
ter a little she learned to keep back the tears 
that were never kissed away, and a stony, 
hopeless feeling came into her heart. Where 
were the old, happy days! Where was her 
lover’s smile, her husband’s fond adoration 


for his bride? Maude sighed and wonder- 
ed if that was the way of all marriages. Yet 
she always met the judge with a smile, and 
tried to smooth away the frown that creased 
his brow. 

“Did the jury bringin an unjust verdict?” 
she asked one day. 

“No; why?” he replied. abruptly. 

“Oh, nothing; only I thought you seemed a 
little troubled.’’ She hesitated, for nowadays 
she weighed well her words lest they should 
be impatiently answered, and she who lived in 
the sunshine and nature’s world, had not 
grown callous to her husband’s irritability. 
“It will be different next week,’’ and her heart 
would become foolishly light at the thought. 

But next week only proved to her more 
plainly that this was not the man who rode 
into her life that sweet summer day. This 
was an absorbed, preoccupied, exacting, irrita- 
ble man; the other was handsome, with a win- 
ning smile, tender speech, and a sunny nature. 
This man nolonger loved her first of all; the 
other worshipped her, and seemed to live only 
when she was near. 

“T wish you could understand these legal 
points, so I could talk my eharges over with 
you,”’ said this man one day. “You have no 
idea of the intricacies of the law.’’ The other 
Inan wanted to forget technicalities, and the 
wrangling of lawyers in the presence of his 
beloved, and she, still thinking that he would 
be glad to leave business cares at his office, 
tried to divert his mind with lighter thoughts. 

The judge contrasted her lack of apprecia- 
tion with the other women who used to treas- 
ure the clever points they had heard that he 
made at court, and repeat them to him with 
flattering smiles. Other women made him 
feel his cleverness and wit. But Maude—fie! 
a country girl! 

Other women tickled his 
speeches and eloquent glances. Their manner 
told him how great a man he was. With them 
he was gallant and gay. At home the mask 
dropped. At home where familiarity lays bare 
all the meannesses of man; at home, the petty 


vanity with soft 








tyrant came; at other people’s home the hand- 


some, clever judge charmed all. His wife 
went with him to smile and look as if she were 
happy. 

“Whata charming man your husband is! 
cried more than one enthusiastic woman. 

Maude smiled brightly, but her heart ached, 
and told her that she had been disillusioned. 

One beautiful day in midsummer when the 
scent of the new-clipped grass on the velvety 
lawn came in to her as she sat at the open 
window, aflood of recollections swept over her, 
and she felt that she could weep her heart 
away for the old life that was, and the dreary 
hopelessness of the years that stretched before 
her. She was tired, tired, tired! There was 
always a pain at her heart. There was always 
such disappointment and weariness for her to 
face. But the inevitable had to be accepted. 
There was no other way. She could not shock 
society by leaving so handsome, so charming, 
so delightfully clever a man as the judge. 
Divorce laws were for drunkards’ wives. Di- 
vorce courts were for the poor, miserable wo- 
men who could show blows and bruises visible 
to the outward eyes. 

“Poor judge!” sighed the young women. 
‘““How his wife is fading. She has positively 
lost all her beauty. Sometimes she 


seems re- 


ally ill-natured, it must be so trying to one 
who has such a delightfully brilliant nature!” 


Maude longed to fold her hands and be at 
rest. But no rest came—only that disease of 
modern civilization under which heartaches, 
disappointments and anguish are brought to- 
gether and summed up inthe words “nervous 
prostration,”’ for the very fabric of her exist- 
ence seemed worn out. Andthe judge found 
it very tiresome to have a half-invalid wife at 
home. It was vastly pleasanter to go out 
among those who appreciated him and listened 
to him with adoring glances ;—and Maude was 
perfectly willing to have him go. Alas, the 
tragedy of knowing that she was happier when 
he was not with her, he who moved multitudes 
by his sympathetic speech. 

There had been one among her rustic lovers 
—but what had she to do with him? He was 
not so fall or handsome as the judge. His 
eyes were only merry, honest blue, instead of 
intense brown, and his sturdy figure would 
i ot have looked so romantic on horseback, and 
he could not tell her that he loved her in the 
beautiful, eloguent words of the judge. Yet 
she remembered how kind, how cheery, how 
helpful he always was, how tender he. was in 
his awkward way, how he would smooth back 
her hair and say it was too bad she was tired, 
he would take the baby—but what had she to 
with him, or the baby! How when he came 
home tired from his day’s toil it was always 
with a cheerful greeting for the children, a 
whistle and a pat forthe dog, an affectionate 
call to her, and akiss for the baby; but what 
had she to do with that, and why should she 
know and remember it? 

To be sure he did sit by the fire evenings, 
and often dozed, but what of that? There was 
wholesome cheer about his presence and she 
never trembled lest he should startle her the 
next moment by his uncontrolled ill-nature. It 
was better to live in a humble home where 
love and happiness dwelt, than in stately man- 
sions haunted only by unhappy dreams of love 
and youth. 

If she could only hold out her hands to the 


Other, if she could change her richly fur- 
nished rooms for those smaller ones made 
sacred by the patter of children’s feet! If she 
only had the Other to put his strong arms 
about her and take herto his kind, brave 
heart—but what had she to do with such 
thoughts? She was tired, tired! 

“Why, Maude. What’s the matter! Wake 


up, wake up!’’a cheery voice sounded in her 
ears. 

She lookéd about with a frightened start. 
No, nothing was changed. Only the log was 
burned out and the bright coals glowed on the 
hearth. The baby stirred in his cradle. She 
fell on her knees and kissed him. 

‘‘Why, Maude, dear, vou are crying—what is 
the matter,” asked’the big blond, as he stood 
awkwardly looking down at her. 

“Nothing, nothing!’ she cried -hastily, then 
shuddered. ‘Oh! if it had been!’’ and hid her 


head on her husband’s breast. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Two Small Boys. 


C. A. PARKER. 


There are two small boys I know, 

Whose names are Jolinny and Joe, 

And whatever they do or wherever they go, 
Joe is quick and Johnny is slow. 

“Wait,” Johnny oft calls to Joe 

In a voice quite full of woe, 

“Now what is the use of hurrying so?” 

But he’s always late, asjhis friends well know. 
“Come, John, hurry up!’ cries Joe, 
Then off with a rush and “hallo!” 

He gues, but often he stubs his toe 
And falls, and the tears begin to flow. 


Now if Johnny were quicker and Joe more slow, 
I’m sure ’twould be better; don’t you think so? 


oi a 
Buried Treasure. 
CLIFTON 8. WADY. 

In the month of July, 1893, I received a 
pressing invitation from a boon companion to 
summer along the coast of Maine. I made for 
Augusta, followed the river down to Bath, and 
there joined my friend, who, meanwhile, had 
made all necessary arrangements for a water 
and tenting outfit. A prettily modeled sail- 
boat, with supplies of all kinds and a tent for 
‘land stops,”’ had been gotten together and, as 
I knew Jim Davenport was thoroughly famil- 


iar with the coast line, I looked forward to a 
most zestful month ‘‘on sea and shore.” 
The morning of the 12th found Jim at the 


helm and me standing in the bow of the Water 
Sprite, with her white nose pointed out into 
the blue waves of the Atlantic. Of course, 
smooth as it was, we did not purpose going 
very far from shore, and soon tacked and made 
up the coast, gliding in and out among the 
small islands, and spending a night on one or 
another of the lovely green spots—nights I 
shall never forget, filled as they were with the 
sounds of Water breaking gently against the 
shore in soft monotone or fretted into louder 
key by the waves of some distant Atlantic 
storm which had spent itself far out from land. 
We spent a couple of weeks in this delightful 
way—delightful, despite the few hours, far 
apart, when the elements had made it uncom- 
fortable for us—and now, one cloudy day, Jim 
turned the bow of the Water Sprite in, with the 
evident intention of landing. We had made a 
sudden rounding of a spur of land covered 
with dense growths of pine, and found our- 
selves approaching one of the few sandstone 
cliffs which we had met. Most of the 
low along here, and I was interested at once at 
sight of the bare rocks beetling over the water, 
although their hight was not more than 60 or 
70 feet. From the waters below rose- odd 
shaped pinnacles and spires of rock formation. 
seemed to have risen and leaned over 
against the side of the cliff as if for support; 
and it required very careful handling of the 
boat to keep her out of trouble, but Jim declar- 
ed he had been here alone and knew what he 
was doing. 

‘You see that stunted tree growing almost at 
right angles to the rise of rock ?’’ 

‘“Yes.”’ ; 

‘Well, Charlie, my boy, just beyond that is 
the mouth of a cave I discovered last summer; 
want to land and explore a little?” 

I certainly did, and when we had fastened 
the boat securely, and with lighted candles 
made our way, half crouching, into the dark 
passage, there was one young man, at least, not 
a little—well, yes, excited! 

‘And yet there’s nothing particular to see 
here,’’ said Jim, at last, as we halted before a 
hugh boulder which barred further progress 
by completely filling up the passageway. The 
candles sputtered dimly, and we lost but lit- 
tle time in unprofitable speculations concern- 
ing the past history of the rocky structure, and 
soon made our way back to light and the open 
air. From here we mounted to the top of the 
cliff, whence could be seena grand panorama 
of land ‘amd sea and green dotting islands, 
spread out before us like a vast and beautiful 
painting. 

“Now,” said Jim, leading the way down a 
slope inland, “if you will come with me I'll 
tell you astory connected with this locality 


coast is 


Some 


which interested me very much when I heard 
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it on the occasion of my last visit hereabout.”’ 

After a brief walk we came in sight of an old, 
tumble-down house, surrounded by a grove. 
It evidently had stood long in this state of de- 
cay. The glass was all gone from the weather- 
beaten window frames, the doors had dropped 
from rusted hinges and lay molding where 
they had fallen, and everything betokened the 
absence of human inhabitants for an indefinite 
number of years past. All the floor boards had 
rotted away, and we paused on the threshold of 
the front entrance in silence. A gruesome 
feeling always comes over me when I stand 
within a deserted dwelling, my mind conjures 
possible sights of sadness or of horror and 
despair, But Jim observed: 

“This was the home ofan old farmer who came 
here 20°years ago, and I believe it is at least 12 
years since he pulled up stakes and departed 
without warning, leaving his in the 
ground, and much ofthe furniture standing in 
the house. His act was a mystery, over which 
the whole country racked its brains, for the 
farmer was known to have gone to New York 
city, where he livedin splendor without em- 
ployment; and yet there had never been a sus- 
picion ef wrong breathed against him. 

““A letter found on his table gave the house- 
hold belongings to his nearest neighbor, 
gether with the crops,if he would gather them. 
But from that day to this the property has 
stood without a claimant, and this old ruin, 
standing desolate and alone here by the sound 


crops 


to- 
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this man found his ‘reason’ for sudden remova 
to New York!”’ 

“And that reason,’’ I began. 

“That reason was a large chest full of gold 
and silver.”’ 

“You don’t say!’’ I must have spoken ina 
rather startled voice. “‘At last my dream is 
realized and Iam upto my neck in a hidden 
treasure adventure!”’ 

Jim laughed. “I fear the adventure isn’t 
likely to be either extensive or remunerative, 
Charlie. In fact, there isn’t any more to it,— 
this is the end. Your new hope is buried with- 
out even the formality of turning over the 
sod!” 

“But it shall not be so,’’ I exclaimed ener- 
getically. “If you have noticed, the ground 
slopes off into a bank at a point directly be- 
yond the depression; it 1s probably the dry 
bed of an old brook. Now let.us get the spades 
from our boat and make hardwood, pointed 
stakes for crowbars, and have a dig at this, 
ourselves. Come, will you do it, Jim?’ 

“Tf the old well has been attacked for the 
Saine purpose once it has twenty times, no 
doubt,’’ he retorted ; “still, I believe an en- 
trance from the side has never been attempted. 
We have nothing better to do, and if you are 
bent on the exercise, why, Charlie, my boy, 
I'll join you.” 

And did we find another chest of gold? 
Well, no; we didn’t. But we did unearth, af- 
ter an hour’s hard work, about a hundred red 


, 





““AN OLD, TUMBLED-DOWN HOUSE, 


of the waves, is the only remnant of a once 
handsome farming establishment.” 

“But was the mystery never solved ?” 

“Yes; and that’s the interesting part of the 
story. The early settlers had always connect- 
ed the cave, in which we have just stood, with 
a band of sea pirates, and the oldest inhabi- 
tant was filled with reminiscent talk, which 
hinted darkly at the deeds and sights these 
storm-beaten rocks might make known could 
they but speak! Nothing was really known, 
however, and the visits of who have 
poked about the interior of that hole in the 
cliff at various times never ‘turned up a dollar 
of the treasure said to have been hidden with- 
in its gloomy recesses. A 

“The summer of ’82 was a hot and the 
resulting drouth dried up the only well of fresh 
water which the owner of this place had de- 
pended upon. Naturally anew well was im- 
mediately begun, and for it the lowest point of 
land was selected. This faint trail leads to 


scores 


one, 


the hollow which now, alone, indicates the 
spot where the excavation was begun. I say 


begun, for it was never finished. 

“There,’”’ said Jim, pointing dramatically to 
the shallow as we approached it, “from that 
hole, at a distance of 25 feet down, from the 
grass which now waves so peacefully over it, 








SURROUNDED BY A GROVE.’’—Buried Treasure. 


copper coins which were lying in the loose 
dirt. These we divided between us, and if 
you'll come down to the house I'll show you 
my half of trem. I haven’t cared to part 
with them yet, though a coin collector who 
lives a hundred miles from here makes peri- 
odical visits and raises his financial induce- 
ment each time. His last offer was an even 
$2000. 


Electric Power for Small Towns. 


His little highness Puck promised three cen- 
turies ago to puta girdle ‘round the earth in 20 
minutes, and he’s doing it. He’s a bit slow 
though about helping the farmer out with his 
work. Twenty-three years ago next Septem- 
ber, in an address delivered in Vermont, Hor- 
ace Greeley called attention toresources which 
are Waiting still to be appreciated. His words 
are found in the following paragraph: 

““A hilly, woody country naturally abounds 
in springs and brooks—in rippling streamlets 
and dashing cascades. All these are reser- 
voirs of power—for the most part unused, un- 
regarded power. A speaker once arguing toa 
southern audience asserted that a dozen men 
and dogs had often followed for days on the 
track of one lame negro, while water power 
equal to the muscular force of a thousand ne- 
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groes ran to waste unregarded beside them. 
We smile at the folly thus exposed; but might 
not that smile be broadened into a laugh and 
turned ourselves? If we lack the 
brain-power to this waste, I 
feel sure our grandchildren will possess and 
exercise it. Whether steam may or may not 
soon be superseded by electricity I cannot stop 
to consider. I cannot believe that the power 
which sends messages in an instant from Stam- 
boul to San Francisco, will long be found in- 
adequate or untit to lighten the farmer’s labor 


against 


stop monstrous 


or increase its products.” 
—— 


Young Folks’ Table Talk. 


This Corner Is Yours.—We want a young 
people’s corner, where we can ask and answer 
questions that interest the 


wd is . sons and daughters of the 

\ Cy farmer. We could write also 

° v ] about anything interesting, 
inclined 


SMe i and those so might 
-_, FF draw a picture or send a pho- 
-y « tograph to be reproduced. 
h What do you think of it? 
7) There are no boys on our 
farm, consequently my sister 
and [ean run any machine on the farm, and 
can do anything from breaking a ¢ rit or shing- 
ling the house to playing on the organ or paint- 
ing in oils or water colors.—[Len Yed. 
\2rr Make vourselves perfectly at 
Our Young Folks’ corner, girls and 
Send letters and pictures as vou desire, and as 
many will be printed as we can find the space 
for [Young Folks’ Editor. 


home in 
boy Ss. 


Lots of Chores.— My\ has a milk route 


and [ go with him on the cart and help peddle 
the milk. I go skating some, but have lots of 
chores to do. [Don J. Williams. 


papa 


Too Numerous to Mention.—I am 10 years 
old and live on a farm over in Cannda. I have 
One is an old black and 


for pets two pussies. 
white kitty. He weighs about 14 lbs. I call him 


Lord Thomas Monk. The other is a little kit- 
tv. She is striped just like her cousin, the 
tiger. She will play hide and coop and other 


games too numerous to mention. I have six 
carrier pigeows and after they are trained I am 
going tosellthem. We have twodogs. Their 
names are Hero and Rock. I can wash dishes, 
sweep, make beds, churn and bake a little. I 
am trying very hard to get you some new sub- 
scribers.—[Edith C. Richards. 


A Dog Family.—I want to tell you about our 
little dog family. We have three. Dottie is 


the name of the mother dog. She has one 
puppy that is over a year old; his name is 
Pennie. The other little puppy is only three 


months old. She is very small and her name 
is Trixie. We also have a little pet chipmunk. 
[Lillie Frazer. 


Enough to Make One Crazy.—I am 12 years 
vid. I play the piano and drum. My. father 
ylays the cornet. My oldest 
Gesthher plays the cornet, drum, 
> tambourine and bass viol. My 
P youngest brother plays the vio- 
in, slide trombone and drum. 
My mamma and sister-in-law 
playjthe piano too. We have mnu- 
sic enough sometimes to make 
one crazy. My father and two 
brothers play in the band. My 
father plays the solo and first 
My eldest brother plays second cornet 
in the band and my youngest brother plays 
slide trombone. Weall play for dances and 
entertainments.—[ Pearl. 





cornet. 


A Girl’s Advice to the Boys.—It is a very com- 
mon sight when on the street to meet one who 
has indulged too freely in the intoxicating 
beverage. This causes the entire loss of con- 
trol of the limbs, and the drunkard staggers 
from one side of the walk to the other. Oh, 
boys, when you see such sights I should think 
you would abhor the very thought of alcohol 
or whisky of any kind. The man who par- 
ticipates in alcoholic drink, instead of being a 
help and blessing to his family, on the contra- 
ry is a curse and burden to his family. One 
glass of strong drink calls for another. As 
soon as the effects of the first glass have left 
the system, the patient is in the greatest of 
agony until he gets more. Itis just so with 
an opium eater, for as soon as the opium has 
left the system, he raves like a maniac. Many 
@ man when it is too late looks back on his 
past and sees how differently he might have 
lived. had it not been for the first glass which 
led to others. Always keep, or follow, the 
straight path, and never have to say, ‘‘It might 
have been.’’—[Rena J. Cole. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





JENNIE JAMESON. 

For the month of October we shall 
twenty-five prizes, the first of which will be a 
two-dollar bill, and the others all worth work- 
ing for. We increase the number of prizes 
this month, as so many new contestants have 
entered, and we wish to give alla chance to 
win. These prizes are given for the best sets 
of answers to allthe questions given during 
the month. We do not give prizes for a single 
answer or for a week’s list, but for the month’s 
contest. The contest will be governed by the 
following 


give 


RULES. 

1. Webster’s International dictionary will 
be the authority in all puzzles, except special 
ones in which other authorities are men 
tioned. 

2. In case of 
precedence. 

3. No two sets of answers will be allowed on 
one subscription to the paper, but any one 
member of a subscriber’s family can compete. 

4. No prizes will be given for single an- 
swers or for answers to one week’s puzzles, but 
for the largest number of answers to the whole 
month. 

5. Notwo answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if vou do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. 

6. A misspelled word will 
the answer in which it oceurs. 
7. All answers may be sentin together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in Octo- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoftice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this oftice. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
1. LiItveERARY AcRostTic—One credit will be 


allowed for each name found. 
lto%, American mathematician. 
2 to 10, Queen of England. 


ties the neatest list will take 


also throw out 


3 to 11, German philosopher. 

4 to 12, English author. 

5 to 13, French writer. 

6 to 14, Italian anatomist. 

7 to 15, French explorer. 

8 to 16, German physician. 

1 to 8, English physician. 

9 to 16, German lexicographer. 

ANSWERS TO THE JULY CONTEST. 
1—Prognosticate. 

2—Real, earl, lace, lear. 

3—’Tis but a little faded flower. 

4—Arise, sack (saccharize). 

5—Joshua 8:2. 

6—1 to 9, Idealism; 2 to 10, neomenia; 3 to 11, 
hawthorn; 4 to 12, Eustachi; 5 to 13, sea brief: 
6 to 14, illabile; 7 to 15, obuneous; 8 to 16, nu- 
trient; 1 to 8, inhesion; 9 to 16, manifest. 

7—1, phlox; 2, sweet william; 3, sunflower; 
4, mignonette ; 5, dairy ; 6, dahlia; 7, carnation; 
8, rose; 9, begonia; 10, pansy. 

8—Lass-sir-8 (lacerate). 

9—Selim, miles, slime, limes, smiles. 

10—Over the seas grew cinnamon trees. 

11—Pseudonym. 

12—Dodecagon, caracol, dumpy, abb, R, dis, 
didym, dragoon, dangerous, Cambridge. 

THE JULY PRIZE WINNERS. 

Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs William 
P. Dunlap, Wis; W. L. Harrington , RI; Mrs 


C. E. Ludden, Me; W. H. Ooerocker, Fla: Mrs 
E. Buhrer, Mont; E. A. Moore, Vt; Mrs Wil- 
liam Ripley, Mass;.Mrs E. W. Gilles, Minn; 


Nettie E. Pearsoll, N Y; L. J. Carpenter, Ct; 


Mrs T. Childs, Mass; M. M. Day, IIL. 
scsbiceaiaiillillipaiicees 

During the civil war Charles Dudley Warner 
was editor of a daily paper in Hartford. One 
typesetter came in from the composing room 
and planted himself before the editor. ‘Well, 
Mr Warner,” he said, “I have determined to 
enlist.”” With mingled sensations of pride 
and responsibility, the editor replied that he 
was glad to see that the man felt the call of 
duty. “O,it isn’t that,’’ answered the com- 
positor; “but I’d rather be shot than to try to 
set any more of your copy.” ‘ 

















agents. 





OU can Economize 


by using ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


to the exclusion of all other leavening 
The official analysts report 
it to be 27% greater in leavening 


strength than the other powders. It 


has three times-the leavening strength of many of the 


cheap alum powders. 


It never fails to make good bread, biscuit and cake, 


so that there is no flour, eggs or butter spoiled and 


wasted in heavy, sour and uneatable food. 


Do dealers attempt, because times are dull, to work 


off old stock, or low-grade brands of baking powder ? 


Decline to buy them. 


to be economical, and 


During these times all desire 


Royal is the most 
Economical Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 


Who desire to add to their incomes can earn from #l¢ to 
#25 per week by handling our publications, without in- 
terfering with their regular occupations. On receipt of $1 
we will send by mail a complete outfit, consisting of 
twenty-four (24) beautiful pictures (11xl4\, one of 
which will be a photograph in colors by our new and 
marvelous process. The remainder are genuine photo- 

avures, hand printed, and of the highest grade. Full 
nstructions. NEW YORK PHOTOGRAVURE CO., 

137 W. 23d St., New York City. 





THE MODEL COOK. 


Or Things Good to Eat, and How to Make Them. 
By Elmer Lynnde. ; 

In this book the author gives her own experience, and 
provides alarge number of well tested and inexpensive 
recipes both for the table of the farmerand the merchant. 
Icshows discriminating judgment and good taste in 4 
m*rked degree, and is a very valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on the subject. Cloth, 12mo., price postpaid, 50c. 

Address 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, Pontiac Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, [il. 








Together. 


ELIZABETH R. 


BURNS. 


From the harbor we’re sailing,— 
The harbor of youth,— 
Our hearts are as light as 
As floating, we two, 
*"Neath skies that are blue, 
We’re happy in being together! 


a feather 


On the ocean now tossing, 

Far out on the deep, 

We've met with the roughest of weather! 
But stout hearts and true, 

Will carry us through, 

The braver for, being together. 


Sailing on, and still onward, 

The port is in sight! 

What matters it, now, d&ar one, whether 
Suns shone or winds blew, 

If only we two 

May enter the haven together! 


A Neighborly Neighbor. 


MARY §&. 





STELSON. 


HERE 


= L ARE neighbors 
Fall who bear that name 
only from the fact that 


they occupy a house in 
our vicinity. There are 
who deserve all 
the name implies, who 
are kind, social, friendly 
and willing, as the say- 
ing goes, ‘‘to neighbor.” 
Farmers’ wives, espec- 
ially those of the west 
where farms are large, do not know much about 
‘neighboring.’ If one is out of yeast cakes or 
vinegar she might as well go to town fora new 
supply as to think of borrowing, a horse and 
wagon would have to be used in either case. 
On some accounts those who are isolated 
may be thankful for their situation, for there 
is such a thing as being too neighborly. Cous- 
in Sarah once told us astory of a good neigh- 
bor of hers, Mrs Kays by name. Said she: 
“When I moved over on this side of town and 
found it was but a step from our back door to 
that of Mrs Kays, I was also glad to find her 
such a nice friendly person. She was over the 
day we moved, offering to help, and even 
ed us into dinner. Of course I had made plans 
for that meal and did not wish to take my 
whole family into a stranger’s house at sucha 


others 





so 


ask- 


time. 

“One day, soon after we were nicely settled, 
as I was entertaining company, I heard « tap 
at the dining-room door. There I found Mrs 
Kays, who mysteriously beckoned me into the 
kitchen. ‘I saw your company drive up,’ said 
she, ‘so I brought you over this cake. I thought 
as like u. not you were not prepared for com- 
pany. No,i will not keep youa moment. If 
there is anything else you want, just send over,’ 
and she disappeared before I could recover 
from surprise sufficiently to thank her proper- 
ly. This was very kind, but of course she ex- 
pected a like treatment when she had com- 
pany, and I often thought I would rather pro- 
vide food for my own guests than for hers. 

“One day we had just seated ourselves at the 
dinner-table. Our dinner consisted of baked 
sweet potatoes, cold meat and an apple short- 
cake of whichthe children were veryfond. In 
came Mrs Kays ‘on a fly’ as Tom said. ‘Do you 
believe, Mr Kays has brought two men home 
to dinner!’ exclaimed she. ‘What have you got? 
I’lltake that and this,’ snatching up 
the sweet potatoes and appleshort-cake and re- 


There, 


urning as she came. You can imagine our 
blank looks as we were left to our cold meat 
and bread.” , 

Cousin Sarah gave a laughing apology for 


telling the story, adding “that Mrs Kays was 
as good as gold” and “‘that was only her way.” 
It furnishes us a moral, however, which I 
think is plain to see. As the Scriptures say, 


“If ye lend to them of whom ye hope to re- 


oo 


ceive, what thank have ye? 


MOTHERS 





AND DAUGHTERS 





Renovating Feathers. 
SARAH E. WILCOX, 


There are two methods of enlivening old 
feathers, both of which give satisfactory re- 
sults. Anold feather bed was renovated by 
the following method and was as light and 
fluffy as one madefr m new feathers. For 
pillows, sew up a sheet crosswise in bag form, 
leaving an open space at one end the width 
of the pillow. Rip an end seam of the pillow 
and sew the two together. Change the 
feathers from the pillow into the bag, shaking 
well to secure all the down, then rip apart and 
sew up the bag. Wash in two strong, soapy 


waters and rinse twice in clear water, drain- 
ing the bag well each time. Put the bag on 
the grass in the sunshine, shake often and 


beat lightly as the feathers dry, which may 
take several days. When perfectly dry they 
will be so nice and light one will feel like giv- 
ing them new ticks. 

Another way is to make a strong, soapy wa- 
ter, empty the feathers from the tick into it 
and wash them well and wring with the ma- 
chine; repeat, then rinse ‘twice and wring as 
dry as possible. Spread them on a perfectly 
clean floor in an unoccupied room, stir, turn 
and whip them till dry. The advantage of this 


way over the other is that it can be done in 
winter as wellas in summer, but there must 
be a fire in the room if done in freezing 


weather. 
This Is Not “Life Size.’’ 


E. LOUISE DANIRKLS. 


This ennning little picture, whose graceful 
outlines give an idea of the lovely thing 


SYA WZ which they represent, is 





illustration indicates. 





= >a miniature copy of a 
: = = doily seven inches 
Sj square. The design is 
= = al + 
S F to be worked solidly in 
— two or three shades of 
F = : 
= = yellow green. The doily 
SS r= is to be fringed, as the 

—<— 

~ 





VVVVVIVMINS The wavy, straggling 
petals of the blossoms, which are conventional, 
bear some resemblance to the cardinal flower. 


—————— 
Details of Woman’s Exchange Work. 
ELLIOTT. 

In answer to H. A. Cranson, good graham 
bread and gingerbread are excellent sellers in 
every woman’s exchange. As to the size of the 
loaves, and the prices, write asking for all such 
information to the exchange where you be- 
come a consignor. In shipping china, Miss E., 
stuff the cups or any hollow article with ex- 
celsior or whatever you use as a packing ma- 
terial. Wrap tissue paper about cup handles 
or teapot nozzles, and pack carefully with 
plenty of paper and excelsior. An excellent 
plan for mailing embroideries is to roll them 
on a pasteboard tube, then tie up securely in 
strong paper. Deciding on prices for your 
work can be best done by paying a visit to an 
exchange and discovering what such goods 
bring. J. F. Hubbell, should your goods sell, 
a check will be sent you once a month. - Some 
exchanges obtain orders for stenographers 
and tpyewriters, so enter your name, and work 
may possibly be sent you. 

Jellies are a salable article ag every ex 
change; try them, E. F.O. Mrs L. B. P.A., 
enter your tomato catsup, jams and milk bread 
at an exchange. Eatables are generally 
among the best selling commodities. Set your 
own prices on your work, Mrs T. I won’t ad- 
vise you to try your graham bread and ging- 
ham aprons; so many professional artists sub- 
mit painting of all sorts in the exchanges that 
unless one can do very good work their efforts 
stand small chance of selling. Pieces of nice 
ly made tatting both for underclothing and 
fancy work are salable, A. L. B. Mail such 
goods. Buckskin gloves for gardening, driv- 
ing or housework would doubtless sell well, 
Mrs B. J., because they are something few wo- 
men can make. 

Nice crab-apple jelly ought to sell for at least 
25c a tumbler. 

Are you not within driving distance of some 
city where you could take your cake and 
doughnuts to, L. H.? Consignments of food 
are received in smaller exchanges three times 
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a week, in large cities every morning. In re- 
ply to F. P. Knapp; the exchanges do not 
furnish materials or patterns. Orders are oft- 
en given for work after it has proved to be 
something that people want. 





A Natty Fall Gown. 


This attractive model offers a becoming dress 
for an early fall gown in any of the popular 
combinations. The-corsage is fulled both back 
and front over a fitted lining, the front droop- 
ing with blouse effect. The broad shoulder- 
collar may be adjustable and can be used with 
various waists. The fabric is black satin 
checked off irregularly with white. The box- 
plait in front, and the stock collar, are of black 
chiffon, with an appliqne of delicate white 
guipure, and the broad shoulder-collar is of 
plain black satin, embroidered and finished on 
the edge with a knife plaiting of black chiffon. 
A white satin girdle completes the gown. This 
waist could be effectively worn with different 

‘skirts. The circle skirt measures six yards 
around the bottom, and is fitted smoothly at the 
top in front and sides with three godet plaits in 
the back. The flare at the bottom is.retained hy 
a deep underfacing of haireloth. 





No 832. 
large. 
No 850. Rushwin corsage. 
and 40 inches bust measure. 
find 10 cents for which send pattern 
Size and No.. , Size 


sizes medium und 


Spencer Skirt, 


Sizes for 34, 36, 358 


Inclosed 

No . 

Name ag 
Address . : 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


re 
Something You Need.—Housekeepers: whose 
household conveniences are absolutely perfect, 
if such there be, undoubtedly can write and 
draw descriptions of some of their labor-saving 
devices and win prizes in our contest for the 
best way of spending $10 in improving the 
house. Those whose homes are yet in need of 
improvement will have little or no difficulty 
in telling what they would like first, if they 
had the $10 to spend, and they can describe 
this and enter the description for a prize. So 
our feminine readers, and their husbands, 
brothers and sons as well, stand on an equal 
footing. Subscribers and members of their im- 
mediate families may compete. There are 10 
prizes, five of $3 each and tive of $leach.. The 
contest closes on Novi. Full particulars were 
published in the issue of Aug 24, 1895 
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SONGS AND STITCHES. 


A Prescription. 


My pallid friend, is your pulse beating low? 
Does the red wine of life too sluggishly flow? 
Set it spinning through every tingling vein 
By outdoor work, till you feel once again 
Like giving a cheery schoolboy shout. 

Get out. 


Are you morbid and like the owl in the tree, 

Do you gloomily hoot at what you can’t see? 

Perhaps now instead of being so wise 

You are only looking through jaundiced eyes; 

Perhaps you are bilious or getting too stout. 
Get out! 


Out in the air where fresh breezes blow 
Away all the cobwebs that sometimes grow 
In the brains of those who turn from the light, 
To all gloomy thoughts instead of the bright, 
Contend with such foes and put them to rout. 
Get out! 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
aiglaiinsimnana 


Hexagonal and Neat. 


This quilt design is photographed from 
life.’ The 12 pieces of which it is constituted 





are of calico, three of them black, with color- 
ed figures, three gray and the six outside pieces 
in black and white stripes. 

To Keep the Whip Straight. 


PRUDENCE J. PRIMROSE. 





We all know how damaging it is to a car- 
riage = to leave it continually standing 
in its socket in the wag- 
on, yet the farmer often 
considers himself too 
busy to carry it into the 





a 


_—<—oees 
\ ‘| house and lay it in its us- 
ual place on the floor be- 
hind the parlor sofa. 
{ His wife and daughter, 


usually more economical 
and solicitous for a cred- 
itable appearance, are apt 
to be left to attend to the 
matter, and where 
hanging place is provid- 
ed for the whip they of- 
a b ten find it an inconven- 
ience to reach so high. 
A simple arrangement for 
hanging the whip as high 
and straight as need be 
can be put up even by a 
woman in 10 minutes, and 
in many cases made of 
material picked up about 
the house. All that is 
required is a _ spring 
clothespin, a screw eye, a 
small ring,a nail and a yard or two of hard 
cord such as hardware packages are secured 
with. Insert the screw eye aat some suit- 
able place in the stable or carriage house or 
behind “he back door in the kitchen, and about 
two inches higher than it is desired that the 
top of the whip should be fastened; also drive 
the nail 6 in half its length below but not 
more than4 ft from the floor. Tie one end of 
the cord to the clothespine (as can be eas- 
ily done by passing it through the spring), 
pass the other end of the cord through the 
screw eye and pulling the clothespin up close 
to the screw eye tie the ring (d) onto the cord so 


7" 


wale 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with 
other ladies that each one has found some special use for Ivory 
Soap, usually the cleansing of some article that it was supposed 
could not be safely cleaned at home. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’Ti. 








that it can just be easily slipped on and off the 
nail. Do not eut the cord off at the ring, but 
leave the remaining length hanging down. 
The operation of the contrivance will be un- 
derstood at a glance at the accompanying 


sketch, or as soon as its parts are in position. 


The clothespinis ready to deftly grasp and 
hold the tip of the whip, even if it be an old 
one that has lost its loop and tassel. The ring 


prevents the cord from pulling too far through 
the screw eye when the whip is pulled down 
and released. A nail havinga large head is 
best, or it may be driven in with the head 
slanting downward to prevent the ring from 
slipping off unexpectedly. 

The spring clotlvespins can be had at almost 


any hardware or variety store at about eight 
cents adozen. A substitute for one in the 


whip-hanging device could be found in one of 
the catches from a worn-out pair of the elastics 
with which men sometimes catch a reef in 
their shirt sleeve. Tiea knot in the end of the 
cord and leaving part of the elastic attached to 
the catch, wrap it snugly about the cord and 


sew securely through and through. 
—— 


For the Crochet Needles. 
MRS C. W. KRATT. 





Make a chain of thirty-two stitches. 

1st row—One d ¢ in fifth stitch, ch four, oned 
c in same, ch three, miss three, one d c in next 
six stitches, ch three, miss three, one d c¢ in 
next, ch four, one dc in same,ch three, miss 
three, one dc in next six stitches, ch three, 
miss three, one dc in next, ch four, one d c in 
same. ch four, turn. 





2d row—Four dc under ch four, ch one, four 
d cin same, six d cin six dc, four d ec under 
ch four, ch one, four d ¢ 1m same, six dc in six 
dc, four d ec under ch four, ch one, four dc in 
same, ch four, turn. 

3d row—One d ec under ch one, ch four, one 
dc in same, ch three, six d cin six dc, ch three, 
one d c underch one,ch four, one d cin same, 
ch three, six dcin six dc, ch three, one dc un- 
der ch one, ch four, one d cin same, ch one, 
ten dc under ch four at turn of second row, 
one 4 c in first row, ch four, turn. 

4th row—One s c in second d ¢, ch four, miss 
one, one sc in next, repeat until there are five 
loops over the tend c, ch three, repeat from 
second row. 


a 

Canned Corn.—Cut from the cob and pack 
into the jar. Put the cover and rubber on, 
place in a kettle of cold water, bring to a boil, 
boil 4 hours. Do not remove cover after boil- 
I have canned corn this way and never 


ing. 





BRASS. BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and reas Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicago 








PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on “J Arctic Sock for men, 
women, and children. Recommended b 
physicians and nurses for house, 
chamber and sick-room. Only 
suck tor rubber boots, it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. 
Ask shoe cealer, or 
send 25c. with size. 

4. H. PARKER, 
108 Bedford Street, 
Bostom Room 5. 


WALL PAPER. 


es free from larg ‘aper concern in U.S. 


KAYSER a ALLMAN =, 205°" Philada. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IIL. 


canned 




















had any spoil. String beans may be 





the same way.—[Mrs G. E. F. 
Wide Wicks.—To put wide wicks in lamps 
or oil stoves, thoroughly starch, dry and iron 


the wick and it will slip in “like a book.” Af- 
ter many hours of fussing by all the neighbors 
this idea came to mind and proved a grand 
success. Try it.—[Farmer. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

‘‘Without a doubt the most beautiful-line of 
high-class garments ever made,” said a leading 
cloak designer the other day, in speaking of 
the well-known cloak line of Chas A. Stevens 
& Bros, Chicago. ‘‘ From the painstaking care 
given these garments,’”’ he continued, “ has 
come their matchless ‘set’ and ‘style,’ which 
so well warrants their popularity the country 
over.” Last week, in discussing the phenom- 
enal growth of their mail order cloak business, 
Mr J. H. Stevens, of the firm, tersely gave 
some facts interesting to all who buy cloaks. 
Said he: ‘‘ The wonderful growth of our cloak 
business comes directly from keeping faith 
with our patrons —a confidence we have been 
years in building. Year by year our business 
has increased with this confidence, enabling 
us to serve so well the vast army of ladies who 
now look to us for all their cloaks. This sea- 
son, more than in any former year, our gar- 
ments combine to a nicety that perfection of 
style, fit, workmanship and finish which has 
made them so keenly sought for from coast to 
coast. No other garment, as every one knows, 
by being properly or improperly made, can so 
thoroughly please or annoy a lady as a cloak, 
and the genuine pride and pleasure — that con- 
sciousness of being well dressed — that our gar 
ments give the wearer, invariably cause her to 
recommend them toall herftiends. Inaword, 
they give the wearer that happy combination 
of comfort, ‘style’ and grace so seriously lack- 
ing in the mass of garments that flood the 
country through ordinary trade channels. 

“Our unique plan of selling genuine, well- 
tailored garments direct to the wearer, has led 
our customers everywhere to look to us for 
most superior values, and these high expecta- 
tions will be more than satisfactorily met this 
season — even more so than a vear ago.” 

The fall announcement of Chas A. Stevens & 
Bros appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 
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Bay Ab AROUND HE THPLE- 


ee = 
Good Cause for Gratitude. e soa if Joseph 


is not married already he will never find a 
wife. Hedoesn’t deserve one unless he changes 
his sentiments. Thank God,I have a good 
husband who considers me his wife, not his 
slave.—[Mrs J. I. C. 


Recipe for Bad Temper.—Spitfire, tell those 
who so kindly send you a recipe for bad tem- 
per to read Luke 6, 41-42. I believe Spitfire’s 
heart is kind and true. I would trust her soon- 
er than some with acalm, polished exterior and 
smothered ire. [remember her defense of dumb 
animals; that alone shows that cruelty is not 
in her heart. If she scolds it is probably her 
way of trying to right things that are wrong. 
If she can scold till she drives the smoke up 
the chimney, she scolds well.—[Novello. 


Fault-Finding Men.—A minister said in the 
pulpit that the solution of the labor trouble 
lay in the fact that the employer was not kind 
and thoughtful for the employee, and that 
when the latter was treated with Christian 
consideration, the labor trouble would come to 
anend. I hardly think this kind of treatment 
would affect all of the laborers in a way to 
mmake them better workmen or better citi- 
zens. Many of them if you treat them kindly 
will stake advantage, and either shirk their 
work or be impudent to their employers. I 
have known cases where they were made one 
of the family and as soon as they felt like it 
they took advantage of the kindness. Some 
tell untruths, find fault with their food, 
some with their pay, in fact. fault-finding is the 
main thing.—[Aunt Mollie. 


some 


Feather Pillows.—If Mrs No 
old feather pillows outdoors in a good rain it 
will make them light and puffy again. They 
should be placed on the woodpile, or anything 
to keep them off the ground, and be tu rned 
asionally until thoroughly dry.—[s. R. 
Griswold. 


Write Some More.—Bunch Grass, 
Bagstock,. you are ‘upto snuff,’’ and all wool 
and a yard wide. James Corbett would be 
pastime for you and Henry W. Smith simply 
isn'tinit. Do you talk as fluently as you write? 
I'll bet four shocks of hay and a bundle of oats 
you are no clinger. I'd like to see the color of 
your hair and hear your mellifluous accents 
when calling Henry W. to breakfast or ad- 
monishing old brindle to get off your bloomers. 
Bunch grass is a Colorado product, and you are 
nothing if not progressive. You are the genu- 
ine hot potatoes and butter, and must hail from 
the nest where bright people grow. Write 
some more. We know now your opinion of the 
old man, give us your “free hand” of the new 
wolan.— (Cottonwood. 


lan will lay her 


over occ 


like Joly 


To Liven Up old fe: ther pillows, I make 
warl suds and put them inatub and with 
a serubbing brush wash them ail over in 
two waters, then hang them on a linein the 
open air, and several times while they are 
drying pour over thema pail of warm wa- 


ter, changing suds and leaving them out un- 
tilthoroughly dry. I beat them upas I pour the 


water over them, uxatil they seem like new 
feathers. Old feather beds can be renovated 
by the same process. Lay the bed on some 


slats so the air can circulate freely, and by fre- 
quent pails of warm water the feathers will 
soon become light, clean and sweet.—[I. A. C 


The Farmer’s 
believe from Susan 
ticle that she knows but 
of duties which make up the everyday life of 
the average farmer. He rises at daybreak, 
works at his chores until breakfast, 
works till noon, eats, rests perhaps a few mo- 
ments till the are through eating, works 
till supper time, supper, and works till 
dark doing chores. By the time the chores are 
done it is bedtime. According to Sister Nip- 
per’s plan his work would be as follows: Rise 


Daily Program.—I am led to 
Nipper’s answer to my ar- 
little about the round 


eats, 


horses 


eats 


at dawn. work till breakfast time, take a bath 
and change clothes, eat, change clothes, work 
till noon. change clothes (with bath), eat, 


change clothes, work till supper time, change 
clothes (with the usual bath), eat supper, 

change clothes, work till dark, change clothes, 
come in the house, and go to bed. Of course 
each man must have aroom built to do this 
clothes changing and bathing in. Oh, yes, this 
is very well, and Sister Nipper’s nose would be 
Spared all barn smells (unless the wind blew 
from the direction of the barn and this will 


AND 


unfortunately sometimes occur). I advise Sis- 
ter Nipper to have her house built on wheels 
and placed on a circular track, said track to 
have the barn in the center. But where would 
the poor men get their rést? I desire also to 
inform Sister Nipper that Iam not and never 
have been considered a “dirty husband” but 

[I don’t believe in running to extremes, and I 


repeat that any woman who objects to what 
little ‘‘barnyard’’ smell which may adhere to 
her husband’s clothes, is out of place ona 


life. 


farm. She is too 
[F. H. Ric hardson. 


The Old Mistaken Idea that woman must mar- 
ry to fulfill her mission in life has long ago 
exploded. And the girl who has lived to be 2 
and is still unmarried, if she is thoughtful pe 
observing, will note the many unhappy mar- 
riages among her friends. Or she may prefer 
to earn her own living instead of adopting a 
young man to support. There is no denying 
the fact that the majority of the young men of 
the present day are more or extravagant. 


dainty for practical 


less 


Very few young men in city or country over 
21 years of age receive over S15 per week un- 
less he has some good paying trade. Many 


spend 30c or 40c per day for cigars or tobacco, 
$4 or $5 per week for board, then there is laun- 


dry and clothes, perhaps theatre tickets, the 
dues at the club, and maybe two or three 
lodges. If he attends church there are more 
or less entertainments there every week. Af- 
_ paying all of his expenses how much will 
lie have left to support a wife or how many 


» 


evenings will he be at home ?—[New England. 
hands with 
arisen in defense of the 
I ama farmer’s wife as well 
daughter, and I never ate so 
salt pork from my own or my father’s 
as I have eaten or seen on tables where 
[have boarded, and paid a good price for 
board, too. We always have plenty of itin 
our cellar and cook it with beans, and occa- 
sionally fry some with. fresh eggs,—such eggs 
as many in the city do not get.—| Aunt Ban. 


Such Eggs.— want to shake 
Ethel M, since she has 
farmer’s families. 
as a farmers 
much 
table, 





called 
They 
latent 
a storm 
silence. 


No Remedy.—There is a class of men 
woman haters,who are sour and crabbed. 
regard a woman as a being loaded with 
thunder, that is liable to burst forth in 
at any time, even after forty years of 
They had rather pay the tax than to marry. 
There is another class of educated, retined 
whole-souled, joliy feilows who like society 
aud would marry, but are particular and 
would pay the tax rather than marry just for 


the sake of being married. The lady who wins 
their affections will not bedraped in unwom- 


anly garb. She would be polite, intelligent 
and withal possessed of a modest and pleasing 
disposition. There is still another that 
would marry if they could, but at all times and 
especially in company they are doing or saying 
something that makes them appear ridiculous, 
and if a lady chance to go in company with 
such a fellow once, she declines the second in- 
vitation for the reason that she dislikes to go 
with a man who can’t pass in a crowd at least, 


class 


without showing himself-to be an oddity. Oh, 
no, itis not that the new woman is too much 
forthe old man. It is the custom in Brazil 


when a gentleman wishes to show his regard 
for a lady to throw his hat on the ground in 
front of her. Thus would I do to the new wom- 
an and I would tell her to kick it all over the 
town or walk upon it just as she liked, for I 
honor her for her efforts in advocating and ad- 
rancing the cause of her own sex. “here is 
no use for youtoturn your tears loose upon 
these poor unfortunates, there is no remedy.— 
[Old Bachelor. 


Free Divorce.— When any of us find 
thing extra good to read, I think we ought to 
tell one another ofit. I have just finished Mer- 
rie England. Itis one of the best and most 
useful books I ever read. Ifany of you have 
never read Looking Backward you ought by all 
means to read it. If any of the women want 
to getready tovote. They should read Coin’s 
Financial School, Ten Men of Money Island and 
The Human Drift. Mrs Go Ahead, I think bi- 
cycling is a good thing for women, for it gives 
them good outdoor exercise If women would 
stay out of doors more they would be healthier. 


some- 


Yes, Lris, I think men ought to try and be more 
of the lover than most of them are with their 
wives. Elizabeth Belknap, your letter about 
women was real good., Frances Hawley, I 
think if we had free divorce, fewer people 
would live single and there would be fewer 
married people living like cats and dogs. 


They know that marriage is something of a 
lottery and if their marriage is a failure it will 


be hard to get out of it. As it is now, the rich 
can get divorces as much as they please, but 
the poor have to grin and bear it, if they are 


not happily mated, but such marriages make 


disagreeable children.—[Fannie M. Taylor. 
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PRETTY 


AND ATTRACTIVE WOMEN. 





Their Good Looks Not a Secret, 





(SPECIAL TO OUER LADY KEADEBRS.) 
No matter to what country she belongs, 
or whether she be black or white, as a 
woman she desires to look well. 





Women know the influence of beauty 
on men; men rarely admire a beautiful 
invalid, but they do admire a woman in 
whom is blended good features aid per- 
fect health. 

There is no secret about a woman’s 
beauty; it all lies in the care she devotes 
to herself, to removing from her system 
all poisonous impurities, and keeping at 
bay those fearful female diseases. 

The flashing eye, elastic step,.and bril- 
liant complexion are never companions 
of a womb trouble; only the distressed 
expression and aches, pains, blues, faint- 
dizziness, bearing-down feeling, 
etc., keep it company. 

Liudia E. Pinkhains Ve getable Com- 
pound removes female troubles promptly, 
and clea invigorates, and conse- 
quently beautifies, the form of woman. 
Women, the world over, pay homage to 
it, and praise its discoverer. Your drug- 
gist sells more of it than all other female 
medicines. 
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GEARHART’ 3 FAMILY KNITTER. 


ou G2 Knits a stocking 


heel and toe 
in ten minutes. Kuits every- 
thing required in the house- 
hold from homespun or factory, 
wool orcottonyarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 
Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and sam- 
ple work, address 



















== MY — ah 


$60 Kenwood Machine for - 
7 $50 Arlincton Machine fer - 
Standard Singers - §8.C0, $11.00 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
iachmentsF REE. We pay freight ship any 











z where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
B: 4 without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
f= from factory. Save agents large profits. 
es , Over 100.000 "2 a apn gg —— 
Ec nials Free at 


(im fall), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
58-164 West Van "Buren St. B 2, Chicago, il 















Car. FAELTEN, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 


irector, 





giving full information, 
Frank W. Have, General Manager, 








E Send us your address 
gand a willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; absolute! 


3 sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 

in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 

we will expiaintheb me ber we guarantee a clear 
rofit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @f once, 
ROVAL MANUFACTURING CO. BOX K7, DETROIT, MICH. 








Address Dr. 


Free. w. 
Box 444, Smith- 


S. Rice 


UPTURE 


ville, Jeff Co., N.Y. 



















Sure Cure at home. Book 
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YOUNG WOMANHOOD. 


College Girls’ Good Times. 


Almost everyone knows the college girl, 
what she is, and what she looks like, but to 
appreciate her fully one must see her witha 
“the girls,” 


lot of enjoying a college good 








time. The wide-awake college girl is nothing 
if not athletic. She understands that it is the 


correct thing to be healthy, and she spends as 
much of her spare time as possible in exercise. 
She goes in for all sorts of sports and games, 
and usually ends up by liking basket ball best. 
Basket ball is to the women’s colleges what 
football is to the men’s; itis more exciting 
than tennis or baseball and a better all-round 
exercise than any other sport. It is played in 
the college gymnasiums and there are gener- 
ally two or three big matches during the year; 
a picked team from one class playing against a 
picked team from another. The principle of 
the game is much the same as in football, two 
baskets hung about eight feet high, forming 
the goals. -The interést in the game is tre- 
mendous, and count as naught all bumps and 
bruises. 

Then there are golf links, athletic fields with 
dirt courts, and row boats on the college lake 
or pond. Hare and hound races are a popular 
sport in the fall, and one of the latest develop- 
ments is a walking club of over 100 members. 
The girls wear a common-sense costume of 
short skirt and stout walking boots, and every 
pleasant afternoon, when lessons are finished, 
you can see them, bright and fresh as the sun 
at dawn, starting out for a jolly long tramp 
into the country. In the accompanying photo- 
graph, a snap shot taken from life, what an at- 
tractive picture they make, and how trim and 
healthy they look! 

With all her devotion to outdoor sports the 
college girl finds time for a good deal of social 








College life is full of 


enjoyment. little im- 
promptu amusements, parties and spreads. 
There are afternoon teas, class receptions and 
dances, birthday spreads, and other kinds of 
spreads too numerous to be classified. Of 
course every college girl owns an alcohol lamp 
and a tea table, and most of the giris have an 
improvised pantry, where they keep on hand 
such necessary articles as tea. chocolate, sug- 
ar, condensed milk, wafers and pickles. These 


all come in very handy Sunday mornings 


when the girls ‘“‘sleep over’ and then serve in- 
formal breakfasts in their rooms before church 


MOTHERS 


time. This Sunday morning breakfast is a 
strictly college affair, and should you drop in 
on the girls about 9.30 you will find them at- 
tired in pretty lounging robes, grouped around 
the room, curled up on the couch among a 
wealth of cushions, enjoying the coziest kind 
of a time sipping chocolate or coffee and 
munching crackers and cheese. Just such a 
scene is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 
ec 


Clean Hands and a Pure Heart. 
PATRICIA MOORE. 





Not everyone can have beautiful hands, but 
all may have clean hands, and if one may 
judge by the vast number of hands one sees in 
public, not everyone cares for clean hands. 
And such a very little time and thought would 
keep them sweet and tidy. Of course there is 
some excuse for the girl who works all day in 
ashop or factory where the toilet arrange- 
ments are inadequate, but there is none at all 
for the young school girl who is seen so often 
barehanded hanging to a strap in the street 
car. 

There are sanitary reasons for wearing 
gloves. No woman with a proper sense of the 
dangers of microbes will ever allow herself to 
graspastrap in a street car with her bare 
hand. The pores on the palm of the hand are 
larger than on any other part of the body, and 
more readily absorb anything with which they 
come in contact. Suppose a Chinese leper had 
held that strap. 

A few minutes’ care regularly bestowed each 
day will work wonders with the most neglect- 
ed digits. If one lives in a large town where 
manicure shops are within reach it may bea 
good thing to have a manicure put one’s hands 
in shape at first and then trust toa little care 
each day to keep them looking well. But the 
manicure’s services are not absolutely neces- 
sary, neither is one of those elaborate mani- 
cure sets which come in plush boxes and are 
supposed by some folks to be suitable for 
Christmas gifts. Only the sweetest tempered 
girlis able to receive one without suspecting 
the giver of meaning to hint something un- 
pleasant about her nails. 

A small-bladed knife, a tiny pair of scissors 
a nail brush, a bottle of glycerine and plenty 
of hot water and soap are all the implements 
one needs. Itis well to remember that the 
finger naiis should never be cleaned when 
dry. The friction makes them harsh and _ brit- 
tle. To obtain the best results, soak them in 
hot water afew moments, and then run the 
edge of the knife under them, if one’s work is 
very dirty and adeposit of foreign substance 
has accumulated. A slight application of the 
brush and soap will leave the nail rosy and 
transparent. When drying the hands the 
towel should be pressed against the flesh 
around the nail to push it back and bring the 
white half-moon into prominence. 

The hands’ night toilet should never be neg- 
lected. They should be soaked in hot water 
in which a bran bag has been placed, while 
damp, glycerine diluted with rosewater should 
be rubbed in. The glycerine should never be 
applied when the hands are dry as it will 
make them feverish and redden them. 

Wearing gloves at night after having the 
hands in wet oatmeal is said to make them 
white. If one’s hands have become stained 
by contact with fruit acid or from handling 
goods which crock, lemon juice is very good 
to remove the discolorations. If the Stain is 
particularly obstinate, as it sometimes is, 
especially underneath the finger-nails, the best 
remedy is a liitle oxalic acid dissolved in wa- 
ter and applied with the end of a wooden tooth- 
pick. One should be very careful about leav- 
ing this substance where children can get at it. 
It looks very much like salts, and is poisonous. 
The hands should be thoroughly washed after 
applying the acid. 

For very red hands thé following cheap and 
effective wash is recommended: Muriate of 
ammonia, 1 teaspoonful; aromatic vinegar, 1 
tablespoonful; fepid soft water, 1 quart. 


ee 


Thomas: “Have you named the twins over 
at your house yet?” 

John: “Yep, pa called them Thunder and 
Lightning as soon as he heard about them.” 
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Paralysis 


Follows Bloodlessness and Nervous Prostration, 
From the Press, New York City. 

For more than fifteen years, Mrs A. Mather, who 
lives at No 43 East One-hundredth-and-twelfth 
street, New York, was a from anzmia, 
which, in spite of the treatment of physicians, 
gradually developed into nervous prostration, un- 
til finally marked symptoms of paralysis set in. 
Mrs Mather gladly the reporter her ex- 
perience. 

‘For many years,” Mrs Mather said, “I was a 
It was about 


sufferer 


gave 


constant sufferer from nervousness. 
fifteen years ago that my condition began to grow 
worse. Soon I became so affected that I was pros- 
trated and, until about two years ago, was a part 
of the time unable to leave my bed. I employed 
several physicians from time to time, my bills at 
the drug store for prescriptions, sometimes, 
amountimg to as much as $50 a month, butall the 
doctors did for me did not seem to help me at all. 
My blood became greatly impoverished and after 
years of suffering I was threatened with paraly- 
Sis. 

‘*When I walked I could scarcely drag my feet 
along, and at times my knees would give away so 
that 1 would almost fall down. Feeling that doc- 
tors could not help me I had little hope of recoy- 
ery, until one day [read in a newspaper how a 
person afflicted almost the same as | was, had 
been cured by Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


People. I purchased a box and began taking the 
pills. Theeffect of this first box pleased me so 
much thatI bought another. Before I had taken 


all the pills in the first box I began to experience 


relief and after the third bex had been used, | 
Was practically cured. It was really surprising 
what a speedy and pronounced effect the medi- 
cine had’upon me. 

*“T always keep Dr Williams’ Pink Pills in the 
house now, and when I feel any symptoms of 
nervousness find that they give mea certain 


relief.” 

When Mrs Mather talked with the reporter, she 
was dressed for the street, intending to go out for 
awalk. She looked the picture of health, far dif- 
ferent than she did before taking the Pink Pills, 

Mrs Mather’s daughter corroborated her moth- 
er’s account, and told how she herself had been 
cured of chronic indigestion by these pills; and, 
too, how her cousin had been cured of anzemia in 
same way. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent post paid on receipt of price (50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50), by addressing 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been.per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address, 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


Standard as Gold. 
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By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [ledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 
nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 


by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only #1.00. 

URE the young,the middle-aged, 
Cc the old. The book for ever 
man, married or single. Pro- E 
spectus, with testimonials, 

Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 


Address W. H. PARKER, M, D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 





